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ART. I. Hartley’s Theory of the Human Mind, on the Principle 
of the Affaciation of Ideas; with Effays relating to the Subjed? of 
tt. By Fofeph Priefiley, LL.D. F.R.S. Continued from 
page Si. 4 
As the maaner, in which one of our Correfpondents hath 

been pleafed to attack Dr. Prieftley, on account of this publi- 

cation, will probably afford caufe for fome altercation; and as 
we have come in for our fhare of cenfure, for appearing to ap- ~ 
prove of the Doétor’s fuggeftions, that gave rife to it ; the lefs 
notice we take of any particular doétrine contained in this work, 
in out capacity of Reviewers, the lefs we fhall fubje& ourfelves to 
the fufpicion of a partiality in the courfe of the difpute*. Hav- 
ing given, im our laft Review, a pretty full account of the con- 
tents of the prefent edition, we fhall therefore obferve here 
only that Dr. Hartley himfelf gives no countenance to the doc- 
trine infinuated by his editof; + referring the feader to the 

Doétor’s own edition of his work, which we learn is not as yet 

quite out of print, and confining ourfelves in this article folely 

to Dr. Prieftley’s Introductory Effays. 

Thefe Effays are in number three; in the fir? of which the 
Author takes a general view of the dottrine of vibrations. As 
the fubjeé& is curious, our readers will probably be pleafed with 
our Effayift’s account of its origin. 


* A letter having been fent us, in defence of Dr. Prieftley’s infinuation refpedt- 
ing the naturalymortality of the fouls in anfwer to Mr, Seton’s Letter, inferted in 
the Appendix to the firft volume of our Review. See the Correfpondence of the 
prefent number. es : 

+ Dr. Hartley exprefsly fets out with countenancing a different doétrine. “ Man. 
confifts of two parts, body and mind,” &c. See Zntroduction to Obfervasions on Man. 
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<¢ Till the time of Sir Ifaac Newton, who firft, I believe, fug- 
gefted the doétrine of vibrations, it was cenerally fuppofed that an 
impreffion at the extremity of a nerve was tranfinitted to the brain by 
means of a fuid with which the nerve wis filled ; the nerves, for that 
purpofe, being fuppofed to be tubular. But in what manner this 
impreffion was conveyed, whether in fucceffion, by a vibratory mo- 
tion of the parts of this nervous fluid, or initantaneoufly, there was 
no diftin& hypothefis formed. ‘The former fuppofition, however,’ is 
more confonant to the prevailing notion of this netvous fluid, as ex- 
ceedingly fubtle, and elaftic. Still lefs had any tolerable hypothefis 
been advanced concerning the manner in which the brain is affected 
by this motion of the nervous fluid. 

‘* To affift the imagination, indeed, but by no means in any con- 
fiftency with a notion of a nervous fluid, it had been conceived that 
ideas refémble characters drawn upon a tablet; and the language in 
which we generally fpeak of ideas, and their affections is borrowed 
from this hypothefis. But neither can any fuch tablet be found in the 
brain, nor any /yk, by which to make the characters upon it; and 
though fome of the more fimple phenomena of ideas, as their being 
move or lefs. deeply impreféd, their being retaiued a longer or a fhorter 
time, being capable ot being revived at pleafure, &c. may be pretty 
well explained by the hypothefis of fuch a tablet, and chara¢ters upon 
it, it is wholly inadequate to the explanation of other, and very re- 
markable phenomena of ideas, efpecially their mutual affsciation. 
Befides, this hypothefis fuggefts nothing to explain any of the mental 
operations refpecting ideas. 

** This hypothefis, therefore, if it may be faid to have been one,, 
being rejected, I do not know that any other remains to be confidered 
but that of «wibrations, fuggefled by Sir Ifaac Newton, though but 
barely propofed by him, at the end of his Principia, and in the 
queries at the end of his Optics. ‘The former is quoted by Hartley 
himfelf, and therefore 1 fhail not infert it here, but the latter I fhail 
fubjoin. 

* Do not the rays of light, in falling upon the bottom of the eye, 
excite vibrations in the tunica retina ? Which vibrations, being pro- 
pagated along the folid fibres of the optic nerves into the brain, 
caufe the fenfe of feeing. For becaufe denfe bodies couferve their 
heat a long time, and the denfelt bodies conferve their heat the 
longeft, the vibrations of their parts are of a lafting nature; and 
theietore may be propagated along folid fibres of uniform denfe 
matter, to a great diflance, for conveying into the brain the im- 
pretlions made upon all the organs of fenfe. For that motion which 
can continue long in one and the fame part of a body, can be pro- 
pagated a long way from one part to another, fuppofing the body 
homogeneal, fo that the motion may not be reflected, retracted, in- 
terrupted, or difordered, by any unevenefs of the body.’ 

* Qu. 13. Do not feveral forts of rays make vibrations of feveral 
bignefles, which, according to their bignefles, excite fenfations of 
feveral colours, much after the manner that the vibrations of the air, 
according to their feveral bigneffes, excite fen{ations of feveral founds? 
And particularly, do not the moft refrangible rays excite the thorteit 
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vibrations for making a fenfation of deep violet, the leaft refrangible 
the largeft, for making a fenfation of deep red, and the feveral in- 
termediate forts of rays, vibrations of feveral intermediate bignefles, 
to make fenfations of the feveral intermediate colours ?” 

“€ Upon thefe hints Dr. Hartley acknowledges that he built his 
whole fyftem of vibrations, which appears to me to correfpond to all 
that we know concerning ideas and their affections, and to have 
been demonftrated by him as fatisfactorily as can be expected, in a 
fubjeét fo very obfcure as this neceflarily is; the evidence for it being 
fufficiently clear in many cafes, and being capable of being trans- 
ferred by analogy to other cafes, from which feparate and independent 
evidence could not be derived.” 

For a farther and more particular illuftration of this do&rine 
we muft refer the inquifitive reader to Dr. Prieftley’s Effay it- 
felf, or rather to Dr. Hartley’s own book. As in the conclufion 
of the Effay, however, the former has thrown out a hint of 
that exceptionable doétrine, which appears to have given fo 
much offence, we fhall cite the paflage and context at large. 

“<I do not expect that this general view of the doétrine of vibra- 
tions will fatisfy thofe who are accuftomed to confider all matter in 
the moft grofs and general manner, as if it was fubje€ to no laws 
but thofe of the five mechanical powers, which was a turn of 
thinking that prevailed very much about half a century 2g0; fo that 
even phyficians attempted to explain the nature of difeafes, and the 
operation of medicines, by the mere forms and weight of the par- 
ticles of the different folids and fluids, and. the common laws of 
Hydrofta‘ics, 

‘« But as this fyftem has been abandoned, in confequence of our 
becoming acquainted with the more fubtle and important laws of 
matter exhibired in chymical operations; fo now that we fee that the 
Jaws and affeétions of mere matter are infinitely more complex than 
we had imagined, we may, by this time, I fhould think, be pre- 
pared to admit the pofidility of a mafs of matter like the brain, 
having been farmed by the almighty creator with fuch exquifite 
powers, with refpect to vibrations, as fhould be fufficient for all the 
purpofes above-mentioned ; though the particulars of its conflitution, 
and mode of affection, may far exceed our comprehenfion. And it 
is only the bare poffbility of the thing that I now contend for. Much 
light, however, has been thrown upon the manzer of operation in a 
variety of particular cafes by Dr. Hartley. And when the attention 
of philofophers fhail have been fufficiently turned to the fubject, in 
confequence of the general fcheme appearing to deferve it, more light, 
I doubt not, will be thrown upon it, efpecially by thofe who are 
converfant in medical and anatomical inquiries. 

“« Tt will ttagger fome perfons, that fo much of the bufinefs of 
thinking fhould be made to depend upon mere matter, as the doctrine 
of vibrationsefuppofes. For, in fact, it leaves nothing to the pro- 
vince of any other principle, except the fimple power of perception ; 
fo that if it were poilible that matter could be endued with this 
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property, immaterinlity, as far as it has been fuppofed to belong to 
man, would be excluded altogether. But I do not know that this 
fuppofition need give any concern, except to thofe who maintain that 
a future life depends upon the immateriality of the human foul. Ie 
will not at all alarm thofe who found all their hopes of a future 
exiftence on the chrittian doctrine of a re/urre@ion from the dead. 

** It has been the opinion of many philofophers, and among 
others of Mr. Locke ; that for any thing that we know to the con- 
trary, a eapacity of thinking might be given tomatter. Dr. Hartley, 
however, notwithftanding his hypothetis would be much helped by 
it, feems to think otherwife. He alfo fuppofes that there is an in- 
termediate clementary body between the mind and the grofs body ; 
which may exift, and be the initrument of giving pleafure or pain to 
the fentient principle after death. But I own! fee no reafon why 
his fcheme fhould be burdened with fuch an incumbrance as this. 

‘¢ T am rather inclined to think that, though the fubject is beyond 
our comprehenfion at prefent, man does not confilt of two principles, 
fo effentially different from one another as matter and /pirit, which 
a‘e always defcribed as having not one common property, by means 
of which they can affect or act upon each other; the one occupying 
{pace, and the other not only not occupying the leit imaginable por- 
t.on of fpace, but incapable of bearing relation to it; infomuch that, 
properly fpeaking, my mind is no more in my body, than it is in the 
moon. -I rather think that the whole man is of fome uniform com- 
pojfition, and that the property of perception, as well as the other 
powers that are termed mental, is the refult (whether neceffary or 
not) of fuch an organical ftru€ture as that of the brain. Confe- 
quently, that the whole man becomes extinét at death, and that we 
have no hope of furviving the grave but what is derived from the 
icheme of revelation. 

“« Our having recourfe to an immaterial principle, to account for per- 
‘ception and thought, is only faying in other words, that we do not 
know in what they confift ; for no one will fay that he has any con- 
ception how the principle of thought can have any more relation to 
immateriality than to materiality. . 

“« This hypothefis is rather favourable to the notion of fuch or- 
ganical fyftems as plants having fome degree of fenfation. But at 
this a benevolent mind will rather rejoice than repine. It aifo makes 
the lower animal to differ from us in degree only, and not in kind, 
which is fufficiently agreeable to appearances; but does not ne- 
ceffarily draw after it the belief of their furviving death, as well as 
ourfelves; this privilege being derived to us by a pofitive confitituion, 
and depending upon the promife of God, communicated by exprefs 
revelation to man,” 

In the /econd eflay, the Doétor takes a general view of the 
dorine of affociation of ideas, The mechanical affociation of 
ideas, he fays, was firft noticed by Mr. Locke; fe notions, 
neverthelefs, of the nature, caufe and effects of this principle, 
were exceedingly imperfeé&t. Dr. Hartley’s hypothefis is, that 

“: Not only all our intellectual pleafures and pains, but that all 
the phenomena of memory, imagination, volition, rea/oning, and every 
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other mental affection and operation, are only different modes, or 
cafes, of the affociation of ideas: fo that nothing is requifite to 
make any man whatever he is, but a fentient principle, with this 
fingle property (which however admits of great variety) and the in- 
fluence of fuch circumftances as he has actually been expofed to. 

«* The admirable fimplicity of this hypothefis ought certainly to 
recommend it to the attention of all philofophers, as independant of 
other confiderations, it wears the face of that fimplicity in caufes, and 
variety in effe&s, which we difcover in every other part of nature. 

* In human works, tho’ leboured on with pain, 
¢ A thoufand movements fcarce one pyrpofe gain ; 
* In God’s, one fingle can its end produce ; 
* Yet ferves to fecond too fome other ufe. 
Pope’s Effay on Man. 

** Tothe mere novice in philofophical inveftigations, it will ap- 
pear, impoffible to reduce all the variety of +hinking to fo fimple and 
uniform a procefs; but to the fame perfon it would alfo appear im- 
poflible, a priori, that all the varieties of language, as {poken by all 
the nations of the world, fhould be exprefled by means of a fhort 
alphabet. Alfo thofe phenomena in nature which depend upon 
gravity, electricity, &c. are no lefs various and complex; and the 
more we know of nature, the more particular facts, and particular 
laws, we are able to reduce to fimple and general laws: infomuch 
that now it does not appear impoffible, but that, ultimately, one 
great comprehenfive law hall be found to govern both the material 
and intellectual world.” . 

Dr. Prieftley goes on to illuftrate and render this hypothefis 
extremely plaufible ; but it fhould be remembered that all this 
is not a new difcovery. The doétrine, that thought and reflection 
are only complicated modifications of fimple /enfation, is as an- 
cient as the days of Protagoras, and has been maintained by 
many later philofophers. . 

In Effay Ill. the writer treats of complex and abftract ideas. 

‘* Befides the fimple ideas of fenfation, as Mr. Locke calls thofe 
impreffions which are made upon the mind by external objects affect- 
ing the fenfes, as thofe of colour, found, tafie, &c. there are others 
which he calls ideas of reflection, as thofe belonging to the words 
mind, thought, judgment, power, duration, fpace, &c. Thefe he fup- 
pofes we get by reflecting on the operations of our own minds ; and 
that though fenfible ideas may give occafion to them,. they do not 
properly con/fitute them. On the other hand Dr. Hartley fuppofes 
that our external fenfes furnith the materials of all the ideas of which 
we are ever poflefled, and that thofe which Mr. Locke calls ideas of 
reflection, are only ideas of fo very complex a nature, and borrowed 
from fo many ideas of fenfe, that their origin cannot be eafily traced.’ 
And indeed, on the firft view of them, it is not very eafy to con- 
ceive how they can be compofed of fenfible ideas, 

“« To leffen thisdifficulty a little, let it be confidered how exceedingly 
different, to the eye of the mind, as we may fay, are our ideas of fenfible 
things from any thing that could have been conjectured concerning 
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their effe&t upon us ; as the ideas of /ound, from the tremulous mo- 
tion of the particles of the air, and much more the ideas of the 
different colours from the impulfe of rays of light of different de- 

rees of refrangibility ; and what comes rather nearer to the cafe be- 
Toes us, how very different an effect has the mixture of feveral 
colours from what we could have fuppofed a priori. What a refem- 
blance is there between wife, and the mixture of the feven primary 
colours, of which it confifts, all of which are fo different from it, 
and from one another ? What power of intellect could analize that 
impreffion into its conflituent parts, by attending to the idea only, 
without making thofe experiments which led Sir Ifaac Newton to that 
capital difcovery? Nay a perfon not acquainted with optics can 
hardly be made to believe but that d/ack is as much a pofitive colour 
as red, or white. In like manner, from the combination of ideas, 
and efpecially very diffimilar ones, there may refult ideas, which, to 
appearance, fhall be fo different from the parts of which they really 
confift, that they fhall no more be capable of being analized by 
mental refiection than the idea of white.” 

The Effayift proceeds to elucidate this point by a variety of 
examples, till he arrives at the fummit of human fenfation, the 
moral fenfe of right and wrong. 

‘«* The ideas annexed to the words- moral right and wrong are, like- 
wife, far from being fimple in reality, though the affociation of their 
parts has become fo intimate and perfeét, in a long courfe of time, 
that, upon firft naming them, they prefent that appearance. So the 
motion of the head, or of any particular limb, may feem to be a 
very fimple thing, though a great number of mufcles are employed to 
perform it. 

“* The fir rudiments of the ideas of right, wrong, and obligation, 
feem to be acquired by a child when he finds himfelf checked and 
controuled by a fuperior power. At firft he feels nothing but mere 
Sorce, and confequently he has no idea of any kind of reftraint but 
that of mere xecefity. He findg he cannot have his will, and there- 
fore he fubmits. Afterwards he attends to many circumftances which 
diftinguith the authority of a father, or of a maffer, from that of other 
perfons. Ideas of reverence, love, efteem and dependence, accompany 
thofe commands ; and by degrees he experiences the peculiar advaz- 
tages of filial fubjeétion. He fees alfo that all his companions, who 
are noticed and admired by others, obey their parents, and that thofe 
who are of a refra€tory difpofition are univertally difliked. 

** Thefe and other circumftances, now begin to alter and modify 
the idea of mere ncceffity, till by degrees he cenfiders the commands 
of a parent as fomething that muff not be refitted or difputed, even 
though he has the power of doing it; and all thefe ideas coalefcing, 
forms the ideas of moral right, and moral obligation, which are eafily 
transferred from the commands of a parent to thofe of a magiftrate, 
ef God, and of confcience. I will venture to fay that any perfon 
who has attended to the ideas of childern, may perceive that the 
ideas of moral right and moral obligation are formed very gradually 
and flowly, ‘from a long train of circumftances; and that it is a con- 
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*¢ This opinion of the gradual formation of the ideas of moral 

right and wrong, from a great variety of elements, eafily accounts for 
that prodigious diverfity in the fentiments of mankind refpeting the 
objects of moral obligation; and I do not fee that any other hypo- 
thefis can account for the fa&ts. If the idea of moral obligation was @ 
a idea, arifing from the view of certain actions, or fentiments, 
I do not fee why it thould not be as invariable as the perception of 
colours or founds. But though the fhape and colour ofa flower 
appear the fame to every human eye, one man practices as a moral 
duty what another locks upon with abhorrence, and refleéts upon 
with remorfe. Now a thing that varies with education and inftruc- 
tion as moral fentiments are known todo, certainly has the appear- 
ance of being generated by a feries of different impreffions, ion fome 
fuch manner as I have pint Aah to defcribe, 

‘* The moft thocking crimes that men can commit are thofe of i#- 
Juftice and murder, and yet it is hardly poffible to define any cireum- 
ftances, in which fome part of mankind have not, without the leaft 
f{cruple or remorfe, feized the property, or taken away the lives of 
others, fo that the definition of thefe crimes muft yary in almoft 
every country. Now an idea, or feeling, that depends upon arbi- 
trary definition cannot be properly fpeaking, natural, but mutt be 
factitious.” 

The Author hath expreffed himfelf fomewhat loofely, for a 
philofophical writer, in this laft paragraph. He calls inju/fice and 
murder fhocking crimes. Injuftice is rather a general term, ap- 
plicable to all crimes, than a particular crime, fuch as murder, 
theft and the like. Men of different notions, arifing from 
difference of education, may have an equal fenfe and abhorrence 
of injuffice in general, and yet think very differently of the cri- 
minality of particular actions. Of this Dr. Prieftley adduces a 
very ftriking and pertinent inftance in the very next paragraph, 

** A crime the leaft liable to variation in its definition is that of a “ie, 
and yet I will venture to fay that a child will, upon the flighteft tempta- 
tion, tell an untruth as readily as the truth ; that is, as foon as hecan 
fufpect that it will be to his advantage; and the dread that he aftere 
wards has of telling a lie is acquired principally by his being 
threatened, punifhed, and terrified by thofe who detect him in it; 
till at length a number of painful impreffions are annexed to the 
telling an untrath, and he comes even to fhudder at the thought 
of it. But where this care has not be taken, fuch-a facility in telling 
lies, and fuch an. indifference to truth are acquired, as is hardly cre- 
¢ible to perfons who have been differently educated. 

‘* I was myfelf, continues the Effayift, educated fo ftriély and 
properly, that the hearing of the flighteft oath, or irreverent ufe of 
the name of God, gives me a fenfation that is more than mental. It 
is next to fhuddering, and thoufands, I doubt not, feel the fame ; 
whereas other perfons, and men of {tri€t virtue and honour in other 
refpects, 1 am confident, from my own obfervation, feel not the leait 
gor.) impropriety in the greatel J poffible profanenef of {peech. 
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by a different education I might have been as profane as they, and 
without remorfe and (with the fame fenfibility to impreffions in ge- 
neral, though equally indifferent to them all) my education would 
have given them my exquifite fenfibility in this refpect. Now no | 
principle conceived to be innate, or natural, can operate more cer- 
tainly, or more mechanically, than this which I know to have been 
acquired, with refpect to myfelf. But without reflection and obfer- 
vation, and judging by my own frefent feelings, I fhould have con- 
cluded, without the leaft apprehenfion of being miftaken, that the 
dread of an oath, had been natural, and invariable, in mankind.” 

Left this do&rine, However, fhould appear to militate againft 
the principles or practice of moral virtue, Dr. Prieftley clofes his 
eflays with the following pertinent and juft reflections. 

«« But whether the feelings which accompany the ideas of virtue 
and vice be inftinctive, or acquired, their operation is the very fame ; 
fo that the interefts of virtue may be equally fecured on this fcheme as 
on any other. There is fufficient provifion in the courfe of our 
‘lives to generate moral principles, fentiments, and feelings, in the 
|degres in which they are wanted in life, and with thofe variations, with 
refpect to modes and other circumftances, which we fee in different - 
ages and countries ; and which the different circumftances of man» 
kind, in different ages and countries, feem to require.’ 





ART. II. Archaeologia: or Mifcellaneous Traés relating to An 


etiquity. Publifbed by the Society of Antiquaries of London, 
Continued from page 12. 


Article XX. is an infcription in honour of Serapis found at 
York, illuftrated by Mr. Pegge. 

Article XXT. Extra&s from a MS. dated ‘* apud Eltam, menfe 
“Jan.” 22 Hen. VIII. Communicated by Owen Salufbury Bere- 
ton, Efq. We fhall infert this extract for the amufement of our 
readers ; who will probably find fome entertainment in thence 
comparing the manners and cuftoms of former times and courts 
with the prefent, 

** This MS, is entitled, ** Articles devifed by his Royal Highnefs *, 
** with advice of his council, for the eftablithment of good order 
** and reformation of fundry errors and mifufes in his houfhold and 
** chambers.” 

** Cap. 3. No manner of meat to be admitted, but what fhall be 
meet and feafonable, and of convenient price, 

“* Cap. 20, Officers of the fquillery to fee all the veffels, as well 
filver as pewter, be kept and faved from ftealing +. Ashen cups and 
Jeathern pots are added in another part. 


*. The title of Majefty was not given to.our kings till a reign or two after. 
+ Ia the Ear! of Northumberlaid’s houflhe'd-book, in the beginning of the year 
100, 13.4 note, that pewter vellels weve too coftly to be common, 


** Cap. 30 
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*« Cap. 30, enjoins all his Highnefs’s attendants not to {teal any 
locks or keys, tables, forms, cupboards, or other furniture, out of 
noblemens’ or gentlemens’ houfes, where he goes to vifit *. 

“« Cap. 31. No officer to be admitted in future, but fuch as be 
of good demeanor; and refpec& to be had that they be perfonages 
of good fafhion, gefture, countenance and ftature, fo as the king’s 
houfe, which is requifite to be the mirrour of others, may be 
furnifhed with fuch as are elect, tried, and picked for the king’s 
honour. 

“‘ Cap. 34. No herald, minftrel, falconer, or other, fhall bring to 
the court any boy or rafcal; and by cap. 36, no one is to keep lads, 
or ra/cals, in court, to do their bufinefs for them. ' 

“¢ Cap. 37. Mafter-cooks fhall employ fuch feullions as fhall 
not go about naked, nor lie all night on the ground before the 
kitchen-fire, ir 

«¢ Cap. 41. The Knight-marfhal to take good regard, that ail. fuch 
unthrifty and common women as follow the court be banish 

“* Cap. 43, No dogs to be kept in the court, but only a few fpaniels 
for the ladies, 

«¢ Cap. 44. Dinner to be at ten, and fupper at four +. ; 

** Cap. 55. The king appoints, among others, Mr. Norris to be 

entleman-waiter (who, by cap. 62. is alone allowed to follow him 
into his bed-chamber), William Brereton groom of his bed-chamber, 
and young Wefton page of it f. 

“© Cap. 56. The proper officers are, between fix and feven o'clock 
every morning, to make the fire in, and /fraw his highnefs’s privy- 
chamber. 

** Cap. 63. Officers of his privy-chamber fhall be loving together, 
keeping fegret every thing faid or done, leaving hearkning or in- 
quiring where the king is or goes, be it early or late, without 
grudging, mumbling, or talking of the king’s paftime, late or early 
going to bed, or any other matter. 

“Cap. 64. The fix gentlemen-ufhers hall have a vigilant and 
reverend refpeét and eye to his Grace; fo that by his look or coun- 
tenance they may know what he lacketh, or what is his pleafure to be 
had or done, : ; 

‘* Page 24. There is an order, by which the king’s barber is ex- 
prefsly enjoined to be cleanly, and by no means to frequent the come 


.% By inventories of houfhold furniture in the fame book, it appears, that what 
furniture was left in noblemen’s hovfes, confiftedjon!y of long tables, benches (no 
chairs mentioned), cupboards, and bedfteads: and*when noblemen removed from one 
houfe to another, tapeftry and arras, bed and_kirchen furniture, cups and canhs, 
chapel furniture, and utenfils for the bakefy, joiner, fmith, and painter, with all 
their tools, were conftantly removed; and thofe of the Earl of Northumberland in 
feventeen carriages, 

+ It appears by a houfhold eftablithment of Lord Fairfax’s, about 1650, added* to 
the Earl of Nomthumberland’s houfhold book, that eleven was then become the hour 
for dining. Towards the end of the laft century, the hour was twelve, and fo re- 
mained at the univerfities till within thefe twenty years ; but from the beginuing of 
this century, in London, it has gradually grown later to the prefent times, when five 
is the polite hour at noblemen’s hovfes, , . 

+ Thofe three gentlemen were cruelly executed fome yeers after, to juflify the 
king’s divorce, 
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any of idle perfons, and mifguided women, for fear of danger to the 
Fings moft royal perfon. 

* Ditto. Atcounts are to be taken of all fuel, wine, beer, ale, 
bread, and wax-lightsy fpent in his privy-chambers, returning to the 
chaundry all the remains of mortars, torches, quarries, prickets and 
fizes *, without embezzling any part thereof. - 

‘* In page 42. Bouch of court, exclufive of meat and fifh, is de- 
clared for every table. 

“¢ Page sz. The mefies are fettled for his highnefs’s and every 
table, both on flefh and fith days. 

“ Page 70. Eighteen minfirels are appointed, at 4d. a day each, 
by their names moftly Italians. 

“« Page 74. Rhenifh and Malmfy wines are directed, and no other 
named through the book. 

** Page 75. Coal only allowed to the king’s, queen’s, and lady 
Mary’s chambers. 

«+ Among incidental payments allowed herein, is a gift to each 
officer of the kitchen who marries. And alfo a gift to whoever brings 
his highnefs a prefent. 

“* Page 80. Appears an account of his highnefs’s horfes, as-fol- 
lows. Courfers, young horjes, hunting geldings, hobbies, Barbary 
horfes, {tallions, geldings, mail, bottles, pack, Befage, robe and ftalk- 
ing horfes, in all 86. Moils and moilets + 27. 

** Page 85. The queen’s maids of honour to have a chet loaf, a 
manchet, a gallon of ale, and a chine of beef for their breakfatts. 

** Page gz. Injunction to the brewer, not to put any hops or 
brimftone into the ale. 

** Page 94. Among fowl! for the tables are crocards, winders, run- 
ners, grows, and peions, but neither Turky or Guiney-fowl. 

** Among the fifhes is a porpoife; and if it is too big for a horfe- 
load, a further allowance is made for it to the purveyor. 

** Page 100. Twenty-four loaves of bread a day are allowed for 
his highnefs’s greyhounds. 

** Page 105. Whenever his highnefs changes his refidence, every 
wine cafk is to be left filled up f. 

*¢ The manufcript ends with feveral proclamations. 

** One is to take up and punifh {trong and mighty beggars, rafcals, 
vagabonds, and mafterlefs folk, who hang about the court, 

‘© Another, that no one prefume to hunt or hawk within four 
files of any of the king’s houfes. 

_ ** Another, to order all fuch nobles and gentlemen as repaired to 
the parliament, immediately to depart into their feveral counties, on 


* Four different fizes of wax lights; the firft is a {quare, the third a round of wax, 
with wicks in the middle. 

In the Ear! of Northumberland’s houfhold-book it appears, that fix large trot= 
ting Worfes were allowed for the charat, a fort of covered waggon (for the modera 
chariots did not appear till the next century) and one great trotting horfe for Lord 
Percy. 

t by the above MS. only Rhenith and fweet wines are ordered to be bought 3 
probably the French wines from Bourdeaux and Gafcony were fent over of courfe, 
By the Eaj!’s book, the wines then ufed appear to be a red, a pale red, white, a Vin 
de Greave, but all from Bourdeaux or Gafcony, except the {weet wines, ! 
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pain of his high difpleafure, and to be farther punithed, as to him or 
his highnefs’s council fhall be thought convenient.” 

Article XXII. Obfervations.on the Parthian Epochas, found 
on a coin in the [Imperial cabinet at Vienna. 

Article XXIII. A differtation on a fingular coin of Nerva. 

The above two articles are embellifhed with prints of the coins 
refpectively mentioned, and contain many ingenious and learned 
refletions. ‘The firft is tranflated by Mr. Forfter from Father 
Froelick’s Elementa Numifmatica. ‘The laft an original differs 
tation, in a letter to Mr. Duane, from Dr, Afhby, Prefident of 
St. John’s, Cambridge. 

4rticle XXIV. An hiftorical defcription of am ancient picture 
in Windfor Caftle, reprefenting the interview between King 
Henry VII. and the French King Francis I. between, Guines 
and Ardres, in the year 1520. By Sir Jofeph Ayliffe, Baronet, 
V. P. A.S. and F. R. S. F , 

This is a pretty long and curious article. It was read the firft 
time on March 29, 1770, and a fecond time, by order of the 
fociety, March 7,1771. The defcription is introduced by the 
following exordium. 

‘¢ The numerous remains of Greek and Roman fculpture now exe 
tant, afford inconteftable proofs that, in early times, a trong paffion 
prevailed amongft the civilized ftates of Afia and Europe, for perpe- 
tuating and tran{mitting to pofterity, durable and faithful reprefen- 
tations of their moft memorable tranfactions, as well as of their cuf~ 
toms, civil and religious rites, ceremonies, and triumphs. The like 
inclination afterward fpread. itfelf throughout the weft, where, the 
people had no fooner rubbed off the ruft of barbarifm, than they 
adopted the ideas, cuftoms, manners, and practice of the mdre po- 
lifhed nations. Our northern anceftors followed the example; and 
we find, that it was not unufual with them to reprefent and perpetuate, 
either in fculpture, painting, or arras, fuch tranfaétions, pomps, 
lemnities, and remarkable events, more efpecially thofe which hap- 
pened in their own times, as they conceived to be either redoundjug 
to the national honour and the glory of their monarch ; or tending to 
add a luftre to their own characters and the reputation of their fami- 
lies, from the feveral parts they had refpectively ated in thofe 
affairs. 

‘¢ This cuftom, which was very prevalent in the neighbourifig 
kingdom of, France, hath furnified the celebrated antiquary father 
Montfaucon with a confiderable part of the materials from whence 
he compiled his elaborate work, intituled, Monumens de la Monarepie 
Francoife. 

‘* Jt would not, perhaps, be a deviation from truth, to affert, that 
in regard to hiftoric faéts, this practice was not only frequently ene 
joined by royal authority, but that, in fome cafes, it was made the 
duty of thofe perfons who had the fuperintendence and direétion of 
public ceremonies, to caufe them to be carefully reprefented-either in 
fculpture or painting, Unexceptionable documents, as Mee Arte 
public 
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public records, fupply us with evidence in fupport of the former part 
of the fuggeftion ; and the probability of the latter is ftrengthened 
by paflagesi feveral.of the old hiftorical defcriptions of pomps and 
folemniues “Yorme of which defcriptions, for the better elucidation of 
their fubj » tefer to. paintings and fculptures wherein fuch folem- 
nities were reprefented. 

‘¢ Part of the ceremony of the coronation of Knute and his queen 
Elfgiva is painted at the beginning of a very curious ‘ool ma- 
nufcript formerly belonging to Hyde abbey, of which Knute was the 
founder*. The conqueft of England by William the Norman, to- 


- gether.with.the cireamftances that contributed thereunto, from the 


firft embaffy on which Harold went into Normandy until the conclu- 
fion of the battleof Haftings, was, by command of Queen Matilda, 
reprefented in painting; and afterwards, by her own hands and the 
ailiftance of thedadies.of her.court, worked in arras, and prefented to 
the cathedral, at Bajeux, where it is ftill preferved +. Simeon, ]Xth 
abbot ef Ely, who was a hear rélation to the Conqueror, and founder 
of that cathedgal, caufed the hiftory of Saint Etheldreda daughter of 
Anna King of the Eaft Angles, to be carved in baffo-relievo on the 
capitals of the eight pillars that fupport the dome and lantern f, 
King Henry Til. who, throughout the courfe of his long reign, 
fhewed his great regard to the liberal arts, and entertained and en= » 
couraged'their profeffors §, frequently commanded that his palaces 
and chapels fhould be adorned with Englifh hiftorical paintings and 
fculpwres ||, Although that moparch doth not mention what were 
the. fubjects of thofe hiftorical pieces which he ordered to be painted 
in his queen’s chamber at Winchefter ** ; yet he is more explicit as 
to others, which were the effects of his royal mandate. Such as the 
hiftories of the two royal faints, Edmund and Edward, which were 
painted in his round chapel at Woodftock ++. The hiftory of the 
Crufade in the king’s great chamber within the Tower of London {f, 
and in a low room in the garden near his Jewry at Weftminfter, 
which laft mentioned rcom, on account of its being fo decorated, was 
thenceforth to be called the Antioch chamber §§. The flory of 
Edward the Confeffor taking off his ring and giving it to a poor 
ftranger, painted in-St. John’sechapel within the Tower of Lon- 
donjjj|. and in the queen’s chapel at Weftminfter*** ; and the life of 


® The manvfcript is now in the Library of Thomas Aftle, Efq; 

+ Memoires de l Academie R. des Sciences, tom. V1I1. Monumens de la Monar- 
ehie Francoife, tom. IV. Memoires de l'Academie R. des Infcriptions et Beiles 
Lettres, tom. VI. Ducarel's Antiquities in Appen. 

t Bentham’s Hift. and Antiq. of the Church of Ely, p. 52, &c. where thefe 
Carvings are engraved. 

® See Mr. Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting in England. 

5 Rot. Clauf, 20 Hen. III. m. 12. A® 22. m. 3. A® 29. m. 4. A® 35. m. 
96. m.a2. A° 44. m. 9. Rot. Liberat. A° 21 Hen. IL, m. 5. A° 22.m. 3. 2 
m.6¢ A® 49. m.7 A®. 51. m. 8. &. 10. 
* #¥° Ror. Liberat. A° 17 Hea. I11. m. 6. 

+ Ibid. 
Ret. Clauf. A° 35 Hen. Il]. m. 11. 
Thjd.'m. 10. | ‘ 

i} Ret. Clauf. A° 20 Hen. IIT. m. 12. 

##% Ror, Clauf A° 29 Hien. II, 
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King Edward the Confeffor, both in painting and.fenlpture, round 
his chapel in Weftminfler Abbey *, exec by the hand of Peter 
Cavalini t+. Many parts of our Englith ftory are reprefénted in the 
illuminations which adorn that copy of Matthew Paris which he pre- 
fented to King Henry III. {. Langton, Bifhop.of Litehfield, caufed 
the coronation, marriages, wars, and funeral of his patron king Ed- 
ward I..to be painted in the hall of his epifeopal palace, which he 
had newly built §. The ftory of Guy Earl of Warwick was wrought 
in a fuit of arras, and prefented by King Richard I]. to his half- 
brother Thomas Earl of Surry |}. And the hiftory*of the lattér part © 
of the reign of that unfortunate king was, by one of his courtiers, 
reprefented with great accuracy in fixteen paintings, which adorn a 


manu(cript prefented to his queen, and now in the fh Mufeum **. 
Many other inftances might likewife berprodyeed#eey, «= Pe 
‘¢ However intrinfic the merits of thefe ight have 


been, the fatisfaétion they afforded at the time of their Being com- 
pleated was much inferior to the advantages Of which fach as {till re- 
main have fince been productive, their ‘utility to antiquaries,:and the 
light which they at thrown upon many fubjects of hitgtieal en- 
quiry, have been much greater than could have been originally appre- 
hended. To this, the conduét of the artifts employed on a- 
fions evidently contributed, and that in no fall degree, Inftead of .. 
loading their compofitions: with allegory, fiction, and ‘emblems ; 
inftead of introducing a variety of imaginary and romantic figures ° 
and embellifhments, that never exifted but in the wildnefsiof fanéy ;° 
and inftead of grouping together things which in fact weré ever dif- 
tant from each other, practices too much indulged by later paimrers ; 
they confined themfelves, with the greateft attention, to trath, reality, 
and accuracy. They reprefented perfons and things exadtly in’the 
fame mode, torm, attitude, habit, colour; fituation, and condition, as’ 
they actually faw them; and that without any difguife, dimiagtion, | 
addition, or other alteration ; and, by drawing from the life every 
principal figure in the piece, exhibited exact portraits of the per- 
fonages concerned in that particular tranfaction which they endea- 
voured to commemorate. , 

** Hence it is, that fach pieces, whilft they difplay the’ grandeur 
and magnificence of former ages, and point out the tafle, fafhions, ° 
cuftoms, and manners of.our anceftors, at the fame time fhew us the 
armour, weapons, habits, furniture, implements, and ornaments, 


* The paintings are now loft ; but the fculptures, confifling of fourteen elegant 
compartments, remain on the fafcia of the ‘cornice of the wali which feparates tb 
Confeffor’s chapel from the choir. The paintings on the fhrine of king Scbert,, and » 
thofe in the prefs which contain the figures commonly called the ragged regumenty 
were executed by order of king Henry III. . 

+ Mr. Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting. ’ 

+ This curious and truly valuable MS. is now in the Britifh Mufeum. ; Se 

Erdiwicke’s Stattordthire, p. ror. Willis’s Cathedrals, vol. I. p. 17.1! ae 

|| Dugdale’s Warwickthire. 

*® Harleian Library, No. 1319- This MS. was written and. painted by John de 
la Marque, a French gentleman, who attended king Richard I, from ‘his ition 
into Ireland to the time of the delivery of the young queen to thé, iffiohers of 
her father the French: K ing. eit ss a 
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which they ufed; give us real and faithful views, not only of their 
towns, churches, palaces, and other buildings, as they actually were, 
but of the decorations of their feweral parts ; fet before us a variety 
of interetting particulars unnoticed by our hiftorians ; and convey to 
us a clearer'idea of the whole, than can be attained by reading the 
mott elaborate and defcript:ve narrative *.” 
[To be concluded in our next.] 
4 

* Amongft thefe the following may be reckoned ; videlieet, K, Richard IT. feated 
on his throne, and attended ‘by his uncles E+), Johu Lord Love! fitting in his great 
hall, and geceiving a book from father John Sifernes [2]. The coronation of king 
Henty Me [3]. King,Henry V. and his family [4]. The contecration of St. 
Thomas Becket, prefented to King V, by his uncle the Duke of Bedford [5]. The 
baitle of Agincourt, formerly in the palace at St. James’s [6]. The marriage of 
king Henry VI. and Margaret daoghter of Reyner, Duke of Anjou [7]. King Ed- 
ward LV. his queen, eldeft fom, and the nobility of his court [8]. The landing of 
Henry Duke of Richmond, afterwards king Henry VI! and the marriage of his 
fon Arthur, wrought in tapeftry, and fold by order of the parliament after the death 
of king Charles I. {9 ttle of Bofworth enamelled on,a jewel, ufually worn 
by king Henry VIII. and fold aniong king Charles I.’s pictures [9]. A grand geo- 
graphical chart-of the kingdom of England, in which the feveral places wherein an 
battles, had"happened between the houfes of York and Lancafter were marked [10]. 
A. fea-fight between the French and Englith off Dover in the year 1400, wrought in 
tapeftry, and preferved in the great wardrobe at St. James's [10]. The interview 
between king Menry VIII. and the emperor Maximilian at Tournay, now in a pri- 


,vate apartment’ in Kenfington palace; two piétures, reprefenting the entry of king 


Henty WiETpinto Calais, accompanied by feveral perfons, of diftinétion, painted from 
the lifes and another picture of Henry VIII's interview with the Emperor Charlés V. 
at Calais, all which were kept in a gallery at the palace of St. james in the reign ef 
queen Elizabeth [10]. The landing of the Emperor Charles V. and his reception 
at Dover ; the interview of Henry Vi IT, and Francis I. ; the fiege of Bulloign3 the 
fight between the Englifh and French fleets near Spithead; the proceffion of King 
Edward VI, and other hiftorical pieces, at Cowdry, in Suffex, the feat of the Vifcount 
Montagu. The batile of the fpurs, in the pidture gallery at Windfor. The taking 
of Kinfale by the Spaniards, which hung in the gallery next the playhoufe at St, 
James's palace [ro]. Henry VIII. giving a charter of incorporation to the company 
of Barber-forgeons {11}. Edward VI. delivering to the Lord Mayor of London his 
royal charter, whereby he gave up his royal palace of Bridewell to be converted into 
an hofpital and workhoufe [12]. The glorious deflruétion of the boafted Spanith 
armada, wrought in tapeftry, and now the hangings of the houfe of lords. A 
limping of the Spanifh armada, by old Hilliard [13]. A map of all the country about 
Kinfale, where the Spaniards were beaten tna ; and many others. ‘ 


2} In a miffal, ibid. 
In alto relievo, on the outfide of the wall of the feretry of that king in Weft- 

minfter abbey. 
4] In potfeffion of the late en Weft, Efq. 
51 In poffeffion of the late James Weft, Efq. 
6} Manacflo’s Voyage to England in the year 1646, vol, iv. p. 617, &e« 
7} Belonging to H. Walpole, Efq. 
8} MSS. in the Lambecthian library. 
9} Belonging to H. Walpole, Efg. 
10] Mandeflo. 
11} At Barbers Hall. 
12} In the great hall at Bridewell, 
13] Cat. of King Charles 1.’s pictures, 


E Tn an illuminated copy of Froifart, in the Britifh Mvofeum. 
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page 66. 
Of our Voyager’s turn for moral ‘and ‘political. obfervation, 
we have already given a fufficient imen, in his remarks on 


the inhabitants and manners * of this fingfoar and: important 
Ifle. The Naturalift will meet with equal information and en- 
tertainment in his botanical remarks on the agriculture, plants 
and produce of the foil. Among the herbs, vegetables and 
flowers imported into this Ifle; of whofe ftate of vegetation he 
gives a particular account, he obferves that the .©» . 

‘¢ A{paragus is not much than a packthread, and has dege- 
nerated in tafte as well as. in bulk, and fo have carrots, parfuips, tur- 
neps, fafafras, and radifhes, which are of a biting® ». There is, 
however, aradifh from China, that geome very wellvhere. » The bee«- 
root grows beautifully, but is very fticky. Potatoesyp/olamwm dmeri- 
canum, are not bigger here than nuts, The Andian- ones, called 
Cambar, frequently weigh above a pound a-piece ; their. fkin.is of a 
beautiful violet-colour, but within they.are very white and tafelefs ; 
they however, ferve for food for the blacks, tee asp fait, 

"as well as the Jerufalem artichoak, fome forts of which are preferable 
7 to our chefnuts. Saffron is an herb that tinges the ragouts with 
yellow, as do the ftamina of the European kind. The ganger here, 
1s not fo hot as that of India. What is called here, the hia- 
put, which is not the fruit of the pittachia-tree, is a 1 almond, 
that grows in the ground in a wrinkled fhell. It is pleafant eating 
when roafted, but it is hard of digeftion. They cultivate it here, in 
order to extract oil for burning. This plant is a fort of 
menon in botany, it being uncommon for vegetables that yield fruit 
: F of an unétuous nature, to hn. them below the furface of the ground.” 
Of the plants of the flower-garden, he remarks, that 

** The tuberofe, larksfoot, the large daify of China, pinks of a 
{mall fpecies, flourith here as in Europe; large pinks, and lilies 
bear a number of leaves, but feldom flowers. The anemony, ra- 
nunculus, Indiasi-pink, and rofe, do not thrive here, any more than 
the July-flower or poppy. I faw no other flowers that we know of 
in Europe among’ the curious, except'the above mentioned. Many 
peopte’ have attempted, but im vain, to tranfplant hither, thyme, 
lavender, the field-daify, violets, and wild-poppy, the red of which, 
with the azure of the blue-belJ, fo beautifully decorate our golden 


* Having in our former article, refpecting this work, [fee page 64] infinnated 
our with that, for the credit of our London Ironmongers, the ftory, the Tranflator 
told about the Dron muxales fabricated here to put on the black flaves, was fot trae, 
Me. Parith was pltafed to fend'to the editor one of the muzzles in queition, with the 
following card * ’ 

“ Mr. Parith prefents his beft compliments to Dr, Kenrick, and im one of 
the iron matks, defcribed in that note in the Voyage to Mauritius, which, it his 
s* Jaft Review, Dr. K. feemedto doubt the truth of. The matk was bought at 
“ Mefits, C---]-y’s and Co, Ironmongers of this city.” ' 

“ Mr. P. hopes Dr. Kenrick will do him the jultice ro acknowledge the trath of 
that note in a future Rev_ew.” " 


& g 1775.". | * 
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harvefts. Oh! happy France! a corner of whofe fields, is, in my eyes, 
more defirable, than the moft beautiful garden this ifland affords.” 

‘* Among the flowering-plants of Africa, I know but one, the 
delle immortelle of the Cape, the feeds of which are as large and red as 
ftrawberries, and grow ina clufter at the top of a item, the leaves 
of which are like pieces of grey cloth ;—another immortelle, with pur- 
ple flowers, grows all over the ifland: a reed, the fize of a horfe- 
hair, which beats a group of leaves, white in the infide, and violet- 
coloured without: at a diftance, that bouquet appears in the air; it 
comes from the Cape, as does alfo a fort of tulip, bearing but two 
leaves which lie upon the ground, and feem to adhere to it: a Chi- 
niefe plant that fows itfelf, and bears litle flowers like rofes; upon 
its {tem there are five or fix, variegated alike, from a deep blood-red 
to the brighteit fcarlet. None of thefe flowers have any fmell, and 
thofe which are knoWn to have it in Europe, lofe it on their being 
tran{planted hither. 

‘* Aloes flourifh here. ‘Their leaves turn to good account—the 
fap of them afford a medicinal gum, and the threads are very fit for 
a manufacture of cloth, They grow upon the rocks, and in the parts 
fcorched by the fun, The one grows out in leaves, ftrong, thicke, 
and as large as a man, and is armed with a long fhaft: from the 
center grows a ftem as high as a tree, furnifhed with flowers, from 
which drops gum-aloes in a perfect ftate. ‘The others are ‘upright, 
like tapers, feveral fpans high, and have a number of very tharp 
prickles about them: thefe laft are marbled, and refemble ferpents 
that crawl upon the ground. P 

‘«: Nature feems to have treated the Africans and Afiatics as barw 
barians, in having given them thefe at once magnificent,’ yet mon 
ftrous vegetables, and to have dealt with us as beings capable of fen= 
fibility and fociety. Oh! when shall I breath the perfumes of the 
honeyfuckle? again répofe myfelf upon a carpet of milk-weeéd, 
faffron, and blue-bells, the food of our lowing herds? and orice 
more hear Aurora welcomed by the fongs of the labourer, blefled 
with freedom and content.” 

In treating of the fhrubs and trees brought into the Ifle of 
France, he gives the following peculiar account of the cocoa-tree. 

** The cocoa-tree is planted here, it is a kind of palm, which 
thrives in‘the fand: this is one of tne moft ufeful trees in the Indian 
trade, ‘though it affords nothing elfe than a bad fort of oil, and 
cables as bad in their kind. It is reckoned at Pondicherry that each 
cocoa-tree is worth a piftole a year. ‘Travellers fpeak much in praife 
of its fruit; but our flax will ever be preferred to cotton, for making 
cloth, our wines to its liquor, and our filberds to its nut. 

«¢ The cocoa tree flourifhes fo much the beft near falt-works, that 
falt is always putin the hole, wherein the fruit is fown, ‘to facilitate 
the blowing of the bud*, The cocoa feems defigned to float in the 


* In thofe parts of the Eaft-Indies, where fish are im plenty, .a quantity.of the? 
refufe of them is laid about the bottom, of every cocoa-tree. But this practice is 
very prejudicial to the health of the inhabitants ;—the ifland of Bombay was the 
moit unwholefome of all oor fettlements, till a ffop.was put to the corruption of 
the air yy this animal putrefuétion, and the natives now have recourle té lefs 
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fea, by the wad which furrounds it, and helps to bearit up, and by 
the hardnefs of its fhell, impenetrable to the water. It does not 
open by a joint, as our nuts do, but the juice comes out at one of 
the three orifices which nature has contrived at its extremity, and has 
afterwards covered with a cuticle. Cocoa-trees have been found 
upon the borders of the fea in defart iflands, and even upon fhoals 
of fand. This is the kind of palm which fringes the banks of the 
rivers between the tropics, as the fir does thofe of the north, and the 
date, thofe of the burning mountains of Paleftine. 

“¢ I think Iam not deceived, in faying that the cocoa is calculated 
to float upon the fea, and to fow itfelt afterwards in the fands. Every 
feed has its own peculiar method of propagating itfelf; but an invefti- 
gation of this matter, would make me digrefs too much from the 
fubje&. I may, perhaps, fome day or other undertake it, and when 
ever do, it will be with delight. The ftudy of nature compenfates 
for our difappointments in the itudy of mankind, as we cannot but 
trace throughout the whole, the harmony with which intelligence and 
beneficence unite to render the fyitem compleat. But if it were pof- 
fible, that we fhould be deceived even in this ;—if all things by which 
mankind is furrounded, were combined to diftract him ; at leaft, let 
our errors be errors of our own choofing, and let us give the prefe- 
rence to thofe which afford confolation, rather than excite difyutt 

*© Thofe who imagine that nature in raifing fo high the heavy fruit 
of the cocoa-tree, has loft fight of that law which decrees the pumpkin 
to creep upon the ground, do not confider that the head of the cocoa 
tree is but {mall, and can therefore afford but little fhade. *Tis under 
the leaves of the oak, men feek a fhelter from the fun’s fcorching 
rays. Why not rather obferve, that in India, as in Europe, thofe 
trees which bear a mellow fruit are but of a middling height, that in 
falling it may not be deftroyed ; on the contrary, thofe producing iruit 
of ahard nature, as the cocoa, chefnut, acorn, and nut, are lofty, 
their fruit being not liable to be damaged by, falling to the ground 2 
Moreover, the trees that are furnifhed with a number of leaves. yield 
as well in India as in Europe, a defirable fhelter without danger, 
There are fome, as for inftance, the Faca, which bear fruits of « very 
” great fize; but then they bear them near to the trunk, and within 
reach of the hand: thus, nature, which man is ever accufing of im- 
prudence, has contrived with equal bounty for his theiter and his 
nourifhment. 

A kind of crab has been lately difcovered to burrow at the foot of 
the cocoa-tree. Nature has provided this animal with a long claw, et 
the end of which is a nail, ferving to extract the fubitance of the fruit 
by the holes I have defcribed. It has not the large pincers of other 
crabs ;—-they would be ufelefs to it. This animalis found upon the 
Ifle of Palms, to the northward of Madagafcar, difcovered in 17695 
- the fhipwreck. of the Heureux, which was loft there in going to 

ngal. 

At the ifle of Sechelle, there is juft difcovered a tree bearing 
double cocoa-nuts, fome of which weigh upwards of forty pounds. 
‘The Indians attribute great virtues to it. They believe it to be a 
production of the fea, becaufe the curreyts formerly threw fome of 
Yor. ll. I them 
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them upon the coaft of Malabar. They callit /ea-cocoa, This frurs, 
mulieris corporis bifurcationem cum natura &S pilis reprajentat, Its leat, 
fhaped li fan, will cover half houfe. Order is obfervable in 
every work of nature,—the tree which bears this enormous fruit, bears 
three or four only at the moft: the common cocoa-tree bears bunches 
of more than thirty; I have tafted both, and think their flavour very 
much alike. ‘They have planted the fea-cocoa in the Ifle of France, 
and it begins to bud.” 

Of the climate of this ifland, our Voyager fpeaks with no 
great encomium; at the fame time he gives us no unfavourable 
idea of his own tafte for horticulture. 

«¢ The climate of this ifland feems too cold for the trees of Afia, 
and too hot for thofe of Europe. Pliny obferves, that the temperas 
ment of the air is more neceflary for the culture of plants, than the 
qualities of the foil; and fays, that in his time, pepper and citron- 
trees were feen in Italy, and incenfe-trees in Lydia; but that they 
merely vegitated. I am however of opinion, that the coffee-tree 
might be naturalifed in the fouth of France, for it delights in a cool 
and temperate air. Thefe expenfive experiments can fearcely be 
carried on by any but princes; and yet, the acquifition of one plant 
unknown before, is a circumftance by which a whole nation may be 
benefited. To what purpofe have been all the wars upon our conti- 
nent? Of what confequence is it now-a-days, that Mithridates was once 
conquered by the Romans, and Montezuma by the Spaniards ? unlefs 
fome benefit accrue. Europe might with reafon weep over her un- 
profitable trophies ; but whole provinces in Germany fubfift upon 
potatoes brought from America, and our fair ladies are indebted for 
the cherries they eat, to Lucullus. The defert was indeed coftly ; but 
for this our fore-fathers paid. Let us be wifer,—let us colleét to- 
gether the good things which nature has feattered abroad. 

** If labour fhould ever become neceflary for my health, I will 
make a garden after the Chinefe fafhion ;—the fituation they delight 
in, is on the banks of a river;—they chufe an irregular piece of 
— on which are old trees, large rocks, and rifing hills. They 

orn round it a boundary of rugged rocks, placed upon one another, 
fo that their junétures cannot be perceived. Hereon grow clumps of 
Scolopendria, tendrils with blue and purple flowers, and borders of 
mofs of different colours. A’ ftream of water meanders among thefe 
vegetables, whence it efcapesin cafcades, Health and enjoyment are 
diffufed over fuch a fpot as this, while the European’s garden pres 
fents him with no other view but that of a dreary brick-wall. 

“* Of the hollow grounds they make pieces of water, which they 
tock with fith, furround with banks of turf, and plant with trees. 
They are particularly careful that no level fpot or ftrait line thall 
appear; nor any mafonry; how often does the fancied tkill of the 
artiit mar the fimplicity of Nature’s handy-work ? 

** The plain is diverfified with tufts of flowers, and walks of green 
fod, in which fruit-trees are planted. The fides of the hilis are varie- 
gated with clumps of fhrubs, fome bearing fruit, others flowers; the 
jummit is crowned with trees whofe fpreading branches “afford a 
pleafing retreat from the parching reys of the fun, 
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* There are no ftrait walks, difcovering to you every object at 
once; but winding paths, which y wa to your view in an agreeable 


fucceflion. Nor are their objeéts, ftatues, or vafes, ufelefs, as they 
are large ;—-but a vine bending under a load of ripening grapes, and 
adorned with rofe-bufhes and other flowers: —the mind is at the 
fame time delighted with a fonnet or epigram upon the bark of an 
orange-tree,—or a philofophical maxim upon a piece of broken rock. 

‘© This garden is not an orchard,—a park,—a lawn,—but an 
agreeable affemblage of them all ;—’tis itfelf a country, with hills, 
woods, and plains, where each object contributes to the perfection of 
the whole. A Chinefe has no more idea of a regular garden, than 
he has of cutting a flowering fhrub into the fquared form of a 
cheft of tea. t 

‘« Travellers fay, that there is no leaving thefe delightful retreats 
but with a kind of regret ; for my part, I would enhance the pleafures 
of them, by the fociety of an amiable woman, and by having in my 
neighbourhood fuch a friend as yourfelf.” 

We fhall give our readers a fhort quotation or two more from 
our Voyager’s journey on foot over the ifland, and then take our 
leave of him. The following is a defcription of the houfe and 
family of one M. le Normand, to whom he paid a vifit in his 
tour. 

‘¢ There was but one large room, and of this the whoie houfe con- 
fitted; in the middle was the kitchen ; at one end, they kept their 
ftores, and here alfo lay the fervants ; at the other was the bed where 
lay the mafter and his wife; it was covered with a cloth by way of 
tefter, upon which was a hen fitting upon eggs ;—under the bed 
were fome ducks ;—pigeons harboured among the leaves of the root ; 
—and at the door were three great dogs. 

‘* All the implements both of the hufbandry and houfewifery were 
hung up againft the walls. What was my furprize at finding the 
mittrefs of this wretched dwelling, to be a very handfome genteel 
woman. Both the and her hufband were of good families in France. 
They had come here feveral years fince to feek their fortune ; and had 
quitted their relations, their friends, and their country, to pafs their 
days in this defart, where nothing is to be feen but the fea, and the 
frightful cliffs of the promontory of Brabant ; but the air of content- 
ment and good-nature about this young mother ofa family, feemed 
to make every body happy who came near her. She gave fuck to 
her youngeft child, while the four others ftood round her, playful 
and contented, 

‘* Supper-time being come, every thing the houfe afforded was 
ferved up with the utmoft propriety.—This meal appeared a very 
—— one to me. I could not help being ftruck with the fight 
of the pigeons fluttering about the table, the goat kids and the chil- 
dren at play together, and fuch a variety of animals in perfect agree- 
ment with this amiable family, and with each other. ‘Their peaceful 
fports, the folitude of the place, the murmuring noife of the fea, all 
combined to prefent to my imagination, a picture of thofe times when 
the children of Noah, defcended upon a new earth, began afrefh to 
partake of the domeftic enjoyments they had fo long beea erg’ _ 
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«« After fupper, I was fhewn to my lodging-room, which was 8 
little hut newly built of wood, at about two hundred paces from ihe 
houfe. ‘The door was not yet put up; but I clofed the opening with 
the boards of which it was made. I Jaid my arms in readinefs, the 
Maron negroes being very numerous inthis part. A few years ago, 
about forty of them, retired to the promontory, and began to make 
plantations. An attempt was made to take them; but fooner than 
fuffer this, they all threw themfelves into the fea. ‘ 

«* September 1, the mafter of the houfe having returned home in 
the night, perfuaded meto defer my journey till afternoon ; promifing 
to accompany me part of the es It was no more than three fhort 
leagues to Belle-ombre, the laft plantation, or houfe that I fhould 
find. Madame de Normand herfelf, prepared a remedy to apply to 
the wound of my poor negro. She made over the firea kind of Sama- 
ritan’s balfam, with turpentine, fugar, wine, and oii. His wound 
being drefled, I fent him on before with his comrade. At three 
o’clock, I took leave of this hofpitable houfe, and of the amiable 
and excellent miftrefs of it. Her hufband and I fet out. He wasa 
very robuft man; and his arms, legs, and face were exceedingly fun- 
burnt. He worked himfelf in the plantation, as well as in cutting 
down_and clearing away trees. Nothing gave him concern, he faid, 
but the ill health his wife brought upon herfelf by bringing up her 
children ; and that fhe had lately added to the fatigue, by taking upon 
her the charge of an orphan. He told me only his grievances, for 
he could not but perceive how fenfible I was of the happinefs he 
enjoyed.” 

After quitting this hofpitable family and their hoft, he proceeds: 

** Before I had gone two hundred yards, there met me a troop of 
negroes armed with fufils; upon their nearer approach, I perceived 
them to be a party fent out by the police of the illand ; they ftopped 
when they came upto me. Ona@of them had got in the fhell of a 
gourd, two puppies juft whelped; another of them led a woman 
tied by the neck with a cord made of rufhes; this was the booty they 
had taken from a camp of Maron negroes, which they had routed: 
They had killed one man, whofe gri/gris they fhewed me,—it was 
a kind of talifman made like a rofary. The poor negro-woman 
feemed overwhelmed with grief. 1 afked her fome queftions, but 
fhe did not anfwer me. She carried upon her back a bag made of 
vacoa, 1 opened it, and was fhocked beyond meafure at finding in 
it the head of aman. The country before me feemed no longer 
beautiful in my eyes, but was converted toa {cene of horrors, from 
which I fied with precipitation, 

** My companions met me again as I was with fome difficulty going 
down a declivity, towards the arm of the fea de la Savanna; it was 
now night, and we feated ourfelves under fome trees at the bottonr 
of the bay; where we fupped by the light of fambeaux. 

*¢ Our converi:.tion turnedaxpon the fubjeé&t of the Maron negroes, 
for they as well as I, had mettife party with the poor woman, who was 
carrying, perhaps, the head of her lover! M. Etiene told us, there 
were troops of them, of two or three hundred in number in the invi« 
rons of Belle-ombre, and that they elected a chief, difobedi¢nce to 

whofe 
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whofe orders was punifhed with death. They are forbidden to take any 
thing from the houfes in the neighbourhood, or to go to the fide of the 
frequented rivers to feek for fith or other food. In the night they go 
down to the fea fide and fith; and in the day-time drive the deer or 
ftags to the interior parts of the woods, with dogs trained to great 
perfe&tion for this purpofe. When there is but one woman in a 
party, the is refcrved for the chicf; but if there are many, they are 
incommon. The children that are born, are immediately killed, 
left their cries fhould difcover their retreat. The whole morning is 
{pent in cafting lots to prefage the delliny of the enfuing day.” 

Our Voyager gives next a fhort account of the commerce and 
ftate of defence of this ifland; together with the incidents at- 
tending his return home; but we have already extended this 
article to a fufficient length. 





ART. IV. Philofophical Tranfagtions. Vol. LXV. For the Year 
1775. Part I. Continued from page 73. 

Among the papers of Natural Hiftory contained in this volume, 
the moft remarkable are the tenth and eleventh; relative to an 
extraordinary fifh, that appears to have fimilar properties to the 
torpedo, and is called the gymnotus ele€ricus, or the elettrical eel. 
—We hall infert the firft of thofe papers, for the information 
and entertainment of the reader. 

** Experiments and Obfervations on the Gymnotus Elettricus, or Elec- 
trical Eel. By Hugh Williamfon, M. D. Communicated by Fobu 
Wal, Efy. F.R.S. 

“To Joun Watsn, Efq. 
London, Feb 7. 1776. 

“‘ Redde, Feb. 9, 1775. Sir, As the electrical eel has lately engaged 
the public attention, and yours in particular, 1 have taken the liberty 
of fending you fome experiments which I made on that fith: they 
are the fame that I had the pleafure of fhewing you laft winter, on 
my arrival from Penfylvania. If you apprehend they may tend to 
calt any light on that curious part of natural hiftory, or to gratify the 
curiofity of the public, be pleafed to make any ule of them you may 
think proper. Befides my own fuperficial acquaintance with the 
fubject of electricity, of which 1 am very conicious, there are other car- 
cumflances that may help to apologize for the imperfect tate in which 
thefe experiments appear. The eel being fickened by the change of 
climate, its cwner refufed to let us take it out of the water, for the 
purpofe of making experiments, on feafonable terms; and there were 
many experiments which 1 could not make on it in the water, to my 
own fatisfaétion. While I made thefe experiments, the eel was kept in 
a large veflel, {upported by pieces of dry timber, about three feet above 
the floor. Perhaps it may deferve motice, that a {mall hole being 
bored in the veffel in which the ee} was fwimming, one perfon pro- 
voked the cel fo as to receive a fhock; another perfun at the fame 


time, not in contact with him, but holding his finger in the flream 
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that fpouted from the veffel, received a thock alfo in that finger. 
From this and fundry other experiments, I am induced to believe, 
that the gymnotus has powers greatly fuperior to, or rather dif- 
ferent from, thofe of the torpedo, which you have examined with fo 
much attention. I have the honour to be, Sir, your moft obedient, 
and very humble fervant, Hucu WILLIAMSON, 

*¢ Philadelphia, Sept. 3, 1773. 

‘¢ Some weeks ago, a fea-faring man brought to this city a large 
eel, that had been caught in the province of Guiana, a little to the 
we(tward of Surinam. It had the extraordinary power of communi- 
cating a painful fenfation, like that of an eleétrical fhock, to people 
who touched it, and of killing its prey at a diftance. As I have 
not heard that any other eel of this kind has ever been carried to any 
of our continental colonies, or that any of them have been feen in 
Europe, I fhall take the liberty, after have given a fhort defcription 
of the fith, to relate fuch experiments as I made, or affitted in 
making, in hopes, of difcovering by what means it produced the 
effects 1 have mentioned. The eel was three feet feven inches long, 
and about two inches thick near the head. On a tranfient view, it 
refembled one of our common eels both in fhape and colour; but its 
head was flat, and its mouth wide like that of a cat-fifh, without 
teeth. A fin, which was above two inches broad, extended along its 
belly, from the point of its tail to within fix inches of its head. 
This fin was almoft an inch thick where it adhered to the body ; 
the upper part of it was mufcular, but of a very different texture 
from the mufcular part of the body; the difference was obvious to 
the touch, for I had no opportunity of making any obfervations by 
diffe€ting the fubject, It was a native of frefh water, and breathed at 
the interval of three or four minutes, by lifting its head to the furface, 

“EXPERIMENTS, 

“* 1, On touching the eel with one of my hands, I. perceived 
fach a fenfation in the joints of my fingers as I received on touching 
a prime conduétor or charged phial, when no circle was formed; or 
fuch as I have received, when a few fparks of the eleétric fluid 
have been conveyed through my fingers only. 2. On touching the 
eel more roughly, I perceived a fimilar effect in my wrift and elbow. 
3. Touching the eel with an iron rod, twelve inches long, I per- 
ceived the like fenfation in the joints of the thumb and fingers with 
which I held the metal. 4. While another perfon provoked the eel 
by touching it, I put my hand into the water at the diftance of three 
feet, and felt fucha fenfation in the joints of my fingers as when | had 
touched the eel, but not fo painful. 5. Some fmall fithes were 
thrown into the water where he was {wimming; he killed them im- 
mediately, and fwallowed them. 6. A cat-fith *, that was at leaft 
one inch and an half thick, was thrown into the water where the 
eel was f{wimming; he killed it alfo, and attempted to fwallow it, 
but could not. 7. In order to difcover whether the eel killed thofe 
fifth by an emiffion of the fame fluid with which he affeéted my hand 
when I had touched him, I put my hand into the water, at fome 


* The Bayre de rio of Marcgrave. 
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diftance from the eel ; another cat-fith was thrown into the water ; 
the eel {wam up to it, but prefently turned away, without offering 
any violence. After fome time he returned; when, feeming to view 
it for a few feconds, he gave it a fhock, by which it inftantly turned 
up its belly, and continued motionlefs ; at that very inftant I felt 
fuch a fenfation in the joints of my fingers asin experiment 4. 8. A 
third cat-fith was thrown into the water, to which the eel gave fuch 
a fhock, that it turned on its fide, but continued to give figns of 
life. The eel feeming to obferve this, as it was turning away, 
immediately returned, and ftruck it quite motionlefs. 1 could eafily 
perceive that the lait fhock was more fevere than the former. The 
ee] never attempted to fwallow any of thofe fith after the firft, though 
he killed many of them; and I always obferved, that when he was 
going to killone, he fwam dire@ly up to it, as if he was going to 
bite it; that when he came up, he fometimes paufed before he 
gave the fhock, at other times he gave the fhock immediately. When 
we removed any of thofe cat-fith, though apparently dead, into 
water in another veflel, they prefently recovered, Fifh that are 
ftunned by a {mall electrical fhock were found to recover in the fame 
manner. g. Touching the eel, fo as to provoke it, with one hand, 
and at the fame time holding my other hand in the water, at a {mall 
diftance, a fhock paffed through both my arms, as in the cafe of the 
Leyden experiment. 10. I put the end of a wet flick into the water 
and holding it with one hand, I touched the eel with the other; 2 
fhock paffed through both arms as before. 11. Taking another gen- 
tlemarz in company by the hand, he touched the eel, while 1 held 
one of my hands in the water; the fhock pafled through us both. 
12. Initead of putting my hand into the water, at a diftance from 
the eel, as in the Jatt experiment, I touched its tail, fo as not to 
offend it, while my affiftant touched its head more roughly ; we both 
received a fevere fhock. 13. Eight or ten perfons, taking hands, 
ftood ina-circular form ; the firft in the feries touched the eel, while 
the laft put his hand into the water, at fome diftance from it; they 
all received a gentle fhock. 14. The above experiment was repeated 
with no other variation than that the lait perfon touched the eel’s 
tail, while the firft touched its head; they all received a fevere fhock- 
ts. Another gentleman and myfelf, holding the extremities of a 
brafs chain, one of us put his hand into the water, while the other 
touched the eel, fo as to offend it; the fhock pafled through us both. 
16. | wrapped a filk handkerchief round my hand, and touched the 
eel with it, but received no fhock ; although another gentleman felt 
the fhock, who, at the fame time, put his hand into the water, at 
fome diftance from the eel. 17, A great variety of other experi- 
ments were made by two perfons, one touching the eel near its head, 
the other putting his hand into the water, or touching it near the 
tail, forming a communication at the fame time between their hands, 
which were out of the water, by pieces of charcoal, rods of iron or 
brafs, a piece of dry wood, glafs, filk, &c. ‘The uniform refult of 
all thofe experiments was, that whatever ufes to convey the electrical 
fluid would alfo convey the fluid difcharged by the eel; and evce 
werfa, a brafs chain, that had very many links in it, would not 
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convey it, unlefs when the fhock was fevere, or the chain tenfe. 
318. One of the company being infulated on glafs bottles, received 
feveral fhocks from the eel; but he exhibited no marks of a plus 
- ftate of electricity, nor would cork-balls, fuipended by filken threads, 
give any marks of it, cirher when they were fufpended over the eel’s 
back, or touched by the infulated perfon at the inflant he received 
the fhock. 19. A perfon, holding a phial in one band properly 
lined and coated for electrical experiments, put his hand to the tail 
of the fith, while an afijitent, holding a fhort wire in one hand that 
communicated with the infide cf the phial, grafped the fifh near its 
head, fo as to receive a fevere fhock in his hand and arm, but it 
pafled no further. 20. Two pieces of brafs wire, about the thicky 
nefs of a crow’s quill, were fcrewed, in oppofite directions, into a 
frame of wood, fo as to come within lefs than the hundredth part of 
an inch of contact ; they were rounded at the point. I held the re- 
mote end of one of thofe wires, while an affiftant held the other ; in 
the mean while, one of us putting his hand into the water near the 
eel, the other touched it fo as to receive a fhock. We repeated this 
experiment fifteen or twenty times with different fuccefs: when the 
points of the wires were even fcrewed afunder, to the fiftieth part of 
an inch, the fhock never paffed in the circle; but when they were 
{crewed up within the thicknefs of double-pott paper, thethocks, 
fuch of them as were fevere, would pafs through us both; in which 
cafe, they doubilefs leaped from the point of one wire to the other, 
though we were not fo fortunate as to render the fpark generally 
vifible. But it fhould be obferved, that the eel on which we made 
thefe experiments, was not eafily provoked, and appeared to be in 
bad health. I have frequently paffed my hand along its back and 
fides from head to tail, and have lifted part of its body above the 
water, without attempting to make any defence. Dr. Bancroft tells 
us, that fuch eels in Guiana have thocked his hand at the diftance of 
fome inches from the furface of the water. . Perhaps fire emitted by 
eels Jately taken, might be rendered vifible. 

‘** From the above experimentss it appears: 1. That the Guiana 
eel has the power of communicating a painful fenfation to animals 
that touch or come near it, 2. ‘That this effect depends intirely on 
the will of the eel; that it has the power of giving a fmall thock, a 
fevere one, or none at all, juft as circumftances may require. 3. That 
the thock given, or the painful fenfation communicated, depends not 
on the mufcular aétion of the eel, fince it fhocks bodies in certain 
fituations at a great diftance ; and fince particular fub{tances only 
will convey the fhock, while others, equally elaftic or hard, refufe 
to convey it. 4. Tyat the fhock muft therefore depend upon fome 
fluid, which the eel difcharges from its body. 5. That as the fluid 
difcharged by the eel afie€ts the fame parts of the human body that 
are affected by the electric fluid; as it excites fenfations perfeétly 
fimilar ; as it kills or ftuns animals in the fame manner; as it is 
‘gonveyed by the fame bodies that convey the electric fluid, and 
refufes to be conveyed by other bodies that refufe to convey the 
electric fluid, it mutt alfo be the true electrical fluid; and the fhock 
given by this-ecl mult be the true electrical thock.” Th 
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The next paper contains a more particular defcription of this 
animal, and is communicated to the fociety, by means of a letter 
from Dr. Alexander Garden of South Carolina, to John Ellis, 
Efq. F.R.S. 

“ The head, fays Dr. Garden, is large, broad, flat, fmooth, and 
impreffed here and there with holes, as if perforated with a blunt 
needle, efpecially towards the fides, where they are more regularl 
ganged in a line on each fide. The rofrum is obtufe and ears | 
The upper and lower jaws are of an equal length, and the gape is 
large. The noftrils are two on each fide; the firit large, tubular, and 
elevated above the furface ; and the others fmall, and level with the 
fkin, placed immediately behind the verge of the roffrum, at the dif- 
tance of an inch afunder. ‘The eyes are fmall, fiattifh, and of a 
blueifh colour, placed about three quarters of an inch behind the nof- 
trils, and more towards .he fides of the head. ‘The whole head feems 
to be well fupported; but whether with bones or cartilages, I could 
notlearn. The body is large, thick, and roundifh, fora confiderable 
diftance from the head, and then gradually grows fimaller, but at thefame 
time deeper, or becomes of an acinaciform thape, to the point of the tai!, 
which is rather blunt. There are many light-coloured fpots on the 
back and fides of the body, placed at confiderable diftances in irregular 
lines, but more. numerous and diftin@ towards the tail, When the 
fith was fwimming, it meafured fix inches in depth near the middle, 
from the upper part of the back to the lower edge of the fin, and it 
could not be more than two inches broad on the back at that place. 
The whole body, from about four inches below the head, feems to be 
clearly diftinguifhed into four different longitudinal parts or divifions, 
The upper part or back is roundifh, of a dark colour, and feparated 
from the other parts on each fide by the /ateral lines; which, taking 
their rife at the bafe of the head, juft above the pectoral fins, run 
down the fides, gradually converging, as the fifh grows fimaller, to 
the tail, and make fo vifible a deprefiion or furrow in their courfe, as 
to diftinguifh this from the fecond part or divifion, which may be pro- 
perly called the body, or at leaft, appears to be the ftrong mufcular 

art of the fith. This fecond divifion is of a lighter and more clear 
lueifh colour than the upper or back part, and feems to fwell out 
fomewhat on each fide, from the depreffion of the lateral lines; but, 
towards the lower or under part, is again contracted, or fharpened into 
the third part, or carina. his carina, or keel, is very diftinguifhable 
from the other two divifions, by its thinnefs, its apparent laxnefs, and 
by the reticulated fkin of a more grey and light colour, with which it 
is covered. When the animal fwims gently in pretty deep water, the 
rhomboidal reticulations uf the fkin ot this carina are very difcernible; 
but when the water is fhallow, or the depth of the carina is contracted, 
thefe reticulations appear like many irregular longitudinal pice. The 
carina begins about fix or feven inches below the bale of the head, and 
gradually widening or deepening as it goesalong, reaches down to the 
tail, where it is thinneft. It feems to be of a ftrong mufcular nature. 
Where it firft takes its rife from the body of the fith, it feems to be 
about one inch or one inch and an half thick, and is gradually 
fharpened 
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tharpened to a thin edge, where the fourth and laft part is fituated ; 
widelicet, a long, deep, foft, wavy fin, which takes its rife about three 
or four inches at moft below the head, and runs down along the tharp 
edge of the carina to the extremity of the tail. Where it firit rifes it 
is nat deep, but gradually deepens or widens as it approaches to the 
tail. Jt is of a very pliable foft confiftence, and feems rather longer 
than the body. The fituation of the anus in this fith is very fingular, 
being placed underneath, and being about an inch more forward than 
the pectoral fins, and confequently confiderably nearer the rofirum. It 
is a pretty long rma in appearance ; but the aperture mutt be very 
fmall, as the formed excrements are only about the fize of a quill of 
a common dunghill fowl. ‘There are two pe€toral (if I may call them 
fo) fins, placed one on each fide, juft behind the head, over the fo- 
ramina fpiratoria, which are {mall, and generally covered with a lax 
fkin, fituated in the axille of thefe fins. Thefe fins are {mall for the 
fize of the fith, being fcarcely an inch in length, of avery thin, der 
licate confiflence, and orbicular fhape. They feem to be chiefly ufe- 
ful in fupporting and raifing the head of the fith when he wants to 
breathe, which he does every four or five minutes, by raifing his mouth 
out of the water. This fhews that he has lungs and is amphibious, 
and the foramina fpiratoria feem to indicate his having éranchi@ like- 
wife; but this I only offer as a conje¢ture, not being certain of the 
faét. I muft now mention the appearances of a number of fall crofs 
bands, annular divifions, or rather ruge of the tkin of the body, 
‘They reach acrofs the body down to the bafe of the carina on each 
fide; but thofe that crofs the back feem to terminate at the lateral lines, 
where new rings take their rife, not exactly in the fame line, and rag 
down tothe carina. This gives the fifh fomewhat of a worm-like ape 
pearance; and indeed it feems to have fome of the properties of this 
tribe, for it has a power of lengthening or shortening its body to a 
ce:tain degree, for its own conveniency, or agreeable to its own incli- 
nation. I have feen this fpecimen, which 1 have meafured three feet 
eight inches, fhorten himfelf to three feet two inches; but befides this 
power of lengthening or fhortening his body, he can fwim forwards or 
backwards with apparently equal eafe to himfe]f, which is another pro- 
perty of the vermicular tribe. When he fwims forward, the undula- 
tion or wavy motion of the fin and carina begin from the upper part, 
and .move downwards; but when he fwims backwards, and the tail 
goes foremoft, the undulations of the fin begin at the extremity of the 
tail or fin, and proceed in fucceffion from that backwards to the upper 
part of the body; in either cafe he fwims equally fwift. Every now 
and then the fifh lays himfelf on one fide, as it were, to reft himfelf, 
and then the four feveral divifions of his body abovementioned are very 
diftinctly feen ; widelicet, the vermiform appearance of the two upper 
divifions; the retiform appearance of the cariza; and the laft, or dark- 
coloured fin, whofe rays feem to be exceedingly foft and flexible, and 
entirely at the command of the ftrong mufcular carina. When he is 
taken out of the water, and laid on his belly, the cariva and fin lie to 
one fide, in the fame manner as the ventral fin of the Tetragdon does, 
when he creeps on the ground.” 
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On thefe papers we fhall only obferve, and that chiefly in re- 
fpect to the firft, that we could wifh our eleétricians, in giving 
a relation of their experiments, would rather fpeak of the 
phenomena, they obferve, as effects, than as cau/es; the inferences 
they draw from the premifes not being always fo ftriatly philo- 
fophical as the ingenuity of the inveftigation and the curiofity of 
the fubje&t deferve. Thus the author of the above paper fays that 
the fhock, given by the fith defcribed, muft depend upon fome 
fluid, which the eel difcharges from the body; and not on 
the a&ion of its mufcles: and in general, experimentalifts 
impute the electrical phenomena to the paffage or difcharge of 
acertain fluid or effluvia. But for this they have neither me- 
chanical nor phyfical proof. The electric influence and action 
are moft probably propagated by the vibration of the component 
parts of bodies, and not by means of any kind of fluid, paffing 
with fuch amazing fwiftnefs through the pores of fuch bodies: 
and, though in this particular cafe the apparent effe& cannot 
be fuppofed to follow the common exertion of that mufcular 
force, which difpofes the limbs or parts of the body to local 
motion, it may well be fuppofed to follow an exertion of the 
animal fpirits, that operate on the fmalleft mufcles or nerves 
that compofe the very fubftance of the body. 

To be concluded in our next; in which we fhall give an account, 
with the figure, of a curious mufical infirument, brought by Cap- 
tain Fourneaux from the Ifle of Amfierdam, in the South Sea. 





ART. V. Memoirs of Guy Foli, private Secretary to Cardinal de 
Retz ; Claude Foli, Canon of Notre-Dame; and the Dutchefs of 
Nemours. Tranflated from the Original by Edward Taylor. 
1zmo. 3 vol. gs. Davies, 

Thefe feveral hiftories, fays the tranflator, form a fupplement 
to, and an illuftration of, the Memoirs of Cardinal de Retz; of 
which, it is obferved in the preface, they ought not to be 
confidered as a repetition, notwithitanding the matters re- 
lated in both feem, at firft view, to be nearly fimilar. There 
are in thefe memoirs, fays he, a confiderable number of new 
incidents and circumftances, which are either totally different or 
are more explicitly recounted, than in the Cardinal’s memoirs. 
Add to this, that M. Joli goes much farther, and gives an ace 
count of the tranfactions of feveral fucceflive years, of which no 
mention whatever is made in the memoirs of his eminency. 
Thefe additions may even be afferted to form the moit curious 
part of the work; becaufe the private life, perfonal qualities of 
Cardinal de Retz, are there laid open, and exhibited in the 
cleareft light. We with we could to this add, that the pen of 
M. Joli, or that of his tranfator, had been capable of givine 
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The public a narrative equally fpirited and entertaining, In the 
relation of matters of fact, and defcription of fcenes and chas 
raéters of different nations and diftant times, there is required 
fomething more in the hiftorian to intereft the reader, than 
mere fidelity. It is indeed not ill obferved, that 

*¢ The publick tranfactions of Cardinal de Retz’s life have been of 
fo important a nature, that we naturally with to be made acquainted 
with the private motives by which he was actuated; and, next to an 
explicit detail of thefe motives, nothing, perhaps, can give us greater 
fatisfaétion, than a circumftantial account of his domeftic life. Indeed, 
the behaviour of all fuch perfons as have diftinguifhed themfelves 
in the world in any eminent degree, particularly ftatefinen, at thofe 
times when, it may be fuppofed, they: appeared in their own real 
charaéters, in their families, and amongft their friends, has ever been 
deemed matter of the moft agreeable entertainment; witnefs the 
pleafure with which we read the familiar recitals of the plain, but 
wife and judicious Plutarch.” 

Now nobody, we are told, was better qualified to undertake 
this tafk, of depicting the private life and manners of Cardinal 
de Retz, as well as of difcovering to us the true motives of his 
public actions, than M. Guy Joli, author of the memoirs con- 
tained in the two firft volumes of this publication ; the Cardinal 
having placed an unlimited confidence in his abilities and fide- 
lity, and entrufted him with the management of his moft im- 
portant concerns. 

The memoir of M. Claude Joli, at the beginning of the third 
vohime, appears to be only an extraé from a larger work ftill in 
manufcript: and that of the Dutchefs of Nemours an expofition 
chiefly of the fecret motives that influenced the condu@ of the 
principal Frondeurs ; an honorary term of diftindction * beftowed 


® This term, of Frondeur (a flinger), took its rife from the following incident :— 
the fhop-boys, and other young people, frequently aflembled, in different parts of 
the city, and amufed themf{elves with flinging tiones at each other, in fpite of all the 
attenspts of the officers of jutiice to prevent them. This circumftance the Sieur Ba- 
ehaumont *, a counfellor of the parliament, and fon of the prefident Le Coignevx, 
jetling!y applied one day, to the Duke of Orleans going to the parliament, as he 
often did at that time, purpofcly to refirain the impetuofity of fome of the members, 
who were accvftomed to deliver their fentiments with too much freedom; in which 
his Highnefs generally fucceeded, fo long as he continued prefent amongit them, 
bur, ia his abfence, the aifembiy frequently refumed the confideration of the former 
-@ay’s tranfactions, and their decifions thereon often proved very unfatisfaCtory to the 
court ; upon which the Sieur Bachaumont obferved, that the court was likely to fue- 
ceed no better in its attempts to reftrain the parliament, than the officers of juftice 
had in theirs to fupprefs the diforderly conde& of the (Mngers) Frondeurs : fo.that, 
from this time, the above title was civen, at firft, to ali thofe members in general 
who expreffed their fentiments freely, and, afterwards to thofe on y who acted in 
oppofition zo the*Cardinal; and it obtained fo general an ufe at lait, that cloths, 
ribbonds, laces, fwords, and all other kinds of merchandize, even bread itfelf, could 
none of them be good, unlefs they were @ /a fronde, and there was no term more 

expreflive, to’ denote an honeft man, than that of “ a good Fyoydeur.” 
® He was jointly engaged, with M. La Chapelle, in that much-efleemed work, 
@atitled, “ La Chapelle aad Bachavmont’s Voyages.” 
ob 
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on the opponents to Cardinal Mazarin, who, on the other 
hand, were opprobrioufly ftiled Mazarins ; even the carmen 
whipping their horfes in the ftreets calling them bougres 
de Mazarins. Under the miniftry of this cardinal, it appears 
that, the whole City of Paris was divided and ranged under one 
or other of thefe appellations ; whence arofe, fays our Author, 
the moft virulent domeftic diffention ; the father being fet at. 
variance with the fon, the hufband with the wife, and the brother 
with the fifter. The fury, indeed, to which thefe party dif- 
tinGtions at length arofe, fet not only all Paris, but the whole 
kingdom into a flame. Were we to judge, fays the Dutchefs of 
Nemours, by the fubfequent peaceful and triumphant ftate of 
France, and from the abfolute power with which it has been fince 
governed, we might eafily be led to conclude it muft ever have 
been fubjected to the like legal authority; as it is with difficulty 
that we perfuade ourfelves that it could, at any time have been 
reduced to the fituation, in which it was feen during the re. 
gency of Ann of Auftria, the mother to Louis XIV. As the 
tranfations of thofe troublefome times, however, are to be 
met with in moft of the hiftories of France, we fhall pafs over 
the account given of them by M. Guy Joli, to give an extra& 
from the manufcript of Claude Joli, containing an account of 
Cardinal De Retz’s extraordinary arreft, imprifonment, and 
efcape from the Caftle of Nantes. 

‘* On the evening on which Cardinal de Retz was taken into cuf- 
tody, he came alone to the Palais Royal, (whither he had frequently 
reforted, in difguife) and was conducted from thence to the caftle of 
Vincennes: this event happened in the month of December 1652, 
M. Joli, who had given him previous intimation of the defign 


which had been formed againft him in the council, excufed himfelf 


from accompanying him upon the occafion, telling him that, if he 
was determined thus to rufh upon his ruin, he might act as he 
pleafed, but that, for his part, he would not involve himfelf in that 
fate which muft inevitably attend fuch great imprudence. To this 
refolution M. Joli was induced by a perfuafion that the court had not 
forgotten his conduét in the year 1648, when the Proprietors of the 
fund of the Hotel de Ville appointed him one of their fyndics, nor the 
fincere attachment which himfelf and his family had always mani- 
fefted to the Cardinal, feveral of whom were afterwards exiled, in 
confequence of the Cardinal’s efcape from the caftle of Nantes, in 
1654, and of the fubfequent tranjactions in the chureh and ‘diocefe 
of Paris, 

“ The cuftomary guard of the cafile was now confiderably aug- 
mented by a number of men, \ hich were draughted fromthe fr 
company of the King’s bedy-gnards, commanded by the Marquis de 
Noailles, who was the only perfon amongft the many to whom it was 
offered, that could be prevailed on to accept of the polt, in prejudice 
of the Marquis de Chardenier, whom he fucceeded in it, and to 
whom he never reimburfed the money which it had originally coft 
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him : Cardinal.Mazarin, to whom he was much attached, havin? 
abetted him in this a&t of injuftice towards a gentleman of the noble 
houfe of Rochefoucault, and nephew ta the Cardinal of that 
name. 
“© Claude du Flos, who poffeffed an eftate called Davanton, in 
Poictou, and was one of the grand exem pts of the abovementioned 
company of the guards, took every imaginable precaution, to prevent 
any communication between Cardinal de Retz and his friends. This 
precaution was carried fo far, that the foldiers, who were ftationed 
about the apartment in which his eminency was confined, were never 
fuffered to quit their poft, not even for the purpofe of going to mals, 
which was trequently performed by the Cardinal himfelf, and, fome- 
times, by one of the canons of the chapel of Vincennes, to which his 
eminency, after his efcape from prifon, prefented the calice, the 
candlefticks, and all the other veflels, &c. which he had caufed to be 
made, for the celebration of that folemnity. This vigilance, however, 
did not produce the defired effect, as the Cardinal received conftane 
information of every thing which paffed, in which he was concerned, 
It has never appeared whether his eminency was mot! indebted to the 
avarice or compaflion of fome of his guards for this indulgence. As 
the death of his uncle was an event which would naturally produce a 
confiderablé alteration in his affairs, with refpeét to the great increafe 
of power he would thereby acquire in the diocefe of Paris, where it 
was imagined that the clergy, both fecular and regular, and the 
people would highly refent the injury done to the church and religion, 
by the imprifonment of him whom God had given them for their 
paitor—for thefe reafons, his friends took proper care to inform him 
of certain fignals which they propofed to make, in order to announce 
to him that event whenever it fhould happen. One of thefe fignals 
was to be made by ringing certain bells, in the fteeple of the church 
of Notre-Dame, in an unufual manner; and another by caufing the 
clock, in the chapel of the caltie of St. Vincennes, to ftrike the fame 
hour twice fucceflively. It has alfo been reported, that the prieft who 
performed niafs before him contrived to give him intimation of the 
above event, by raifing his voice higher than ordinary, when he re- 
peated the canon of the mafs, and naming him by the title of, 
Sobannes Francifeus Paulus, Antifies nofier; the name of Paul diftin- 
guifhing him from his uncle. 
** John Francis de Gondy, uncle of Cardinal de Retz, and the firft 
Archbifhop of Paris, died during the night of the 2ift of March, 
1554. Very early in the morning of the next day, a perfon named 
Peter le Beure, being previoufly turnifhed with the proper powers 
from the Cardinal, repaired to the cathedral of Paris, and took pof- 
feffion of the fee in his eminency’s name and authority ; after which 
he was inftalled in the archiepifcopal chair, with all the cuftomary 
folemnities, and a Ze Deum was fung, accompanied by the chimes of 
the cathedral, This ceremony was performed in the prefence of the 
deans, canons, and the other orders of clergy of the diocefe, who 
were affembled on the occafion. The inflruments by which Le Beare 
was impowered to take poffeflion, were regiftered in due form, in the 
regiltry of the diocefe ; as were alfo thofe by which the Cardinal had’ 
conftituted 
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eoriftituted and appointed Mefirs. l’Avocat and Chevalier his vicars« 
general, and M. Porcher, a doétor of the Sorbonne, prefident of the 
archiepifcopal court. 

«* All the above inftruments had been carried to the caftle of Vin- 
cennes by Roger, the notary to the holy fee, who found means to in- 
troduce himfelf into the Cardinal’s apartment, in the difguife of a 
tapeitry-maker’s fervant, carrying feveral pieces of tapeftry. By this 
ftratagem, he gave the Cardinal an opportunity of figning the writ- 
ings he had brought with him, after which he retired, without being 
once fufpected by his eminency’s guards. This tranfaétion is recorded 
in a manufcript book, in the cathedral of Paris, which contains, 
amongft other articles, a lift of all thofe canons who had been pro- 
mored to the epifcopal dignity and to the cardinalfhip.. ‘The author 
fpeaks of Cardinal de Retz in the following terms, 

«¢ From this time, he was recognized as Archbifhop of Paris, not 
only throughout his own diocefe, but alfo by all the clergy of the 
kingdom. The priefts mentioned his name in the public fervice of 
the church, and recommended him, under the above title, to the 
prayers of the people, in their fermons : both the clergy and people 
acknowledged the authority of his vicars-general, who publickly and 
peaceably exercifed their functions, without any interruption from 
the court ; being folely reftrained from making any new regulations, 
without fir& communicating them to the council. Although the 
court thus, both openly and privately, admitted the Cardinal’s claim, 
and the authority of thofe perfons to whom he had delegated his 
power, yet it was determined not to fuffer him to keep pofleflion of 
the fee: and, as it was judged that the people would highly refent a 
further continuance of his imprifonment, every engine was fet in 
motion, to induce him to refign his pretenfions ; on which terms, it 


was propofed to grant him his liberty, fo foon as the Pope fhould © 


have ratified his refignation, and fhould have appointed his fucceffor. 
With this view the Nuncio Bagny was ordered to vifit the Cardinal, 
at Vincennes, under pretence of having received inftructions to wait 
on him from the Pope, but, in faét, to found him on the fubje& of 
the propofed refignation, to which he appeared to be greatly difin- 
clined. At the different times’at which the Nuncio waited on his 
eminency, he always found him in company with the Count de 
Brienne and M. Le Tellier, one of the fecretaries of ftate, who came 
to him with propofals from the court. For fome time the Cardinal 
remained inflexible: but, at length, being wearied out by the ri- 
gours of an imprifonment of fixteen months duration, and hoping 
that, by a compliance, he fhould obtain a mitigation of his fufferings, 
he yielded to the propofals which had been made to him, and for- 
mally renounced his claim to the archbifhoprick, in the prefence of 
two fecretaries of ftate, the Count de Noailles, who commanded the 
King’s body-guards, and the Prefident de Bellievre. The lait mens 
tioned perfon was greatly furprized, on entering the caftle, to learn 
from Davanton that his eminency had declared his willingsrefs to 
refign the fee, and that he (Davanton) had been witnefs to certain 
reciprocal engagements which had been entered into on the occafion § 
the particulars of which the Cardinal ftudioufly avoided revesling, in 
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@ letter which he wrote exprefsly on the fubjedt, after his eff 
ie from the caftle of Nantes, Thus the publit remained totally igno- . 
Be rant of the nature both of the above-mentioned engagements, and 


bt alfo of thofe itipulations which his eminency made, for himfelf and 
if his friends, at the time when he refigned his pretenfions in form, 
A The filence of the court on this occafion arofe from a convidtion that 


the refignation which had been thus obtained from the Cardinal was 
altogether invalid, and that the Pope would never ratify it, through 
an apprehenfion left other fecular Princes fhould, from thence, con- 
re ceive a notion that they were authorized to diveft a bifhop of his fee 
a at their pleafure. 
« The only confequence which refulted to the Cardinal from this : 
refignation, was a change in the place of his imprifonment, having 4 
been conducted by Davanton from Vincennes to the cattle of Nantes, 
and delivered into the cuftody of the Marfhal de la Meilleraye. The 
court had promifed that upon his removal thither, he fhould be waited 
on by his own fervants, and that his relations and friends fhould be 
permitted to viiit him, but, in fpite of thefe promifes, he now found 
himfelf as clofely confined as before. 
** It is here to be obferved, that, during the whole time of the 
Carlinals imprifonment, both at Vincennes and at Nantes, com- 
prizing a period of near twenty months, the court had never laid any 
crime to his charge, and that no judicial procefs had been inftituted 
againft him till after his efcape from the caftle of Nantes; which en- 
terprize was executed in the following manner. 
The Abbé Rouffeau, a man of great ftrength and vigour, having 
rocured cords for the purpofe, let hiseminency down, at noon-day, 
ie, ee the terrace of the caftle, into a ditch which runs at the bottom 
) of the wall, near the river; during which time the centinels who 
guarded his eminency were engaged in drinking a bottle of wine, 
which had been defignedly given them by one of the Cardinal’s fer« 
vants. The more effectually to deceive the centinels, Rouffeau {pread 
the Cardinal’s outer garment, together with his red cap, on a bench 
which his eminency made ufe of in performing his devotions, that, 
feeing his garments at a diftance, they might be led to imagine, that 
he was then at prayers, as his valets had told them alfo, in order to 
prevent their approaching the fpot. 
** One of the Marfhal de Ia Meilleraye’s pages, who was bathing 
at that inftant in the river, perceiving a perfon coming down, by a 
cord, into the ditch, Icft the water with all hafte, crying out, 
: “ Cardinal de Retz is attempting to make his cfcape!” but the 
failors and others, who were on the fhore, paid no attention to what 
he faid, bejng fully employed in affifling a friar who was very near 
drowning. 
: ‘“« His eminency was drawn out of the ditch by fome perfons whom 
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the Duke de Briffac had hired for the purpofe, and was immediately 
mounted on horfeback. But he had fcarcely gone two hundred paces 
$j before, in turning the corner of one of the itreets in the fubarb, his 
, hogfe falling, he was thrown off, and diflocated his fhoulder. The 
péerfons who efcorted him found it very difficult to perfuade him to 
flutter Kimfelf to be remounted, although the Marthal de la Meille- 
gaye’s guards were then in fight, 


** All 
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“« All the neceffary difpofitions had been made for conducting him 
to Paris, where it was propofed that he thould take poffeflion of the 
archiepifcopal palace, or, in cafe that fhould not be judged a fecure 
afylum, that he fhould fecrete himfelf in the tteeple of the cathedral. 

«¢ But the above accident totally difconcerted all the meafures 
which his friends had taken, and obliged himfelf and tis attendants 
to fly for refuge toa place near Beaupreau, belonging to the Duke of 
Briffac, brother-in-law of the Duke de Retz, the Cardinal’s brother, 

** Cardinal de Retz thus made his efcape from the caftle of 
Nantes on the 8th of Auguft, 1654, at which time the court and 
Cardinal Mazarin were employed in raifing the fiege of Arras, on the 
frontiers of Picardy, which was then invefled by the Prince of Condé.”” 

From this fpecimen of the work, our readers will form no 
very high idea of the prefent verfion. Indeed the tranflation, 
on the whole, is but indifferently executed. The French idiom 
is in general too clofely adhered to, the fenfe fometimes mif- 
taken, and the ftile low and inelegant*.—As to the political 
fentiments interfperfed throughout thefe volumes, they are for 
the moft part fuch as tend to the depretlion of public fpirit and 
the propagation of paflive obedience and non-refiftance among 
the populace. Of thefe a timple fpecimen to juftify our remark, 
will of courfe fuffice. 

‘¢ The animofity which thefe perfons entertained againft the 
King’s miniflers muft, certainly, have prevented their reflecting, 
that it was God who had appointed this Prince to reign over them, 
and that, having been deftined, by that fupreme power, to give law 
to Europe, he was accountable to no one elfe for his conduct.” 

It is to the influence of the Star, alfo, which prefided at the 
birth of this prince, that the fame writer attributes his fuccefs 
in fubduing the numerous factions, which had fprung up, under 
the people’s hatred to Cardinal Mazarin, to difturb the be- 
ginning of his reign. But as we believe neither in the divine 
right of princes to do wrong, nor in the influence of the Stars 
on their fuccefs in enflaving their fubjects, we here difmifs the 
Memoirs of the Meffrs. Joli and the Dutchefs of Nemours. 


ART. VI. Defcription des Royaulmes D’ Angleterre et D’Efcoffe. 
Composé par Eftienne Perlin. Par. 1558. Hiftoire de L Entree 
de La Reine Mere dans la Grande Bretagne. Par P. De La 
Serre. Par. 1639. Illuftrated with Cuts and Einglifh Notes. 
4to. gs. Payne. 

The two pieces, here offered to the public, contain the idea, 
which fome of our neighbours formed of us in the two laft cen- 


* To inftance only one or two paflages, Vol, III. page 264. “ The whole Gréve 
was filled with perfons, who appeared to be no other than the populace ; but, by their 
fubfequent conduét, they plainly proved that they were norhing lefs shan what they 
appeared to be :” meaning they were very far from Leing what they appeared to be. 
Again, Vol. I. page 19. “ This man had the command of the city guard in the 
quarter where he lived, called the Chevalier de Gret.” Bot this term is that of his 
office and not of the quarter of the town in which he lived, 
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turies. The phyfician, in the fixteenth century, thinks he 
cantiot fet us in too contemptible a light, and with the trues 
vanity of his nation, delivers into the hand of his mafter, not 
only this little ifland, but the whole world. The hiftoric- 
grapher, in the feventeenth, flatters us a lirile more, but his 
picture of us is only a back-ground to fet off his miitrefs; who, 
the victim of her own fieri#, fecks among us a momentary pro- 
tection in the arms of her fon-in-law. 

Perhaps we fhould forgive the prejudices of both writers for 
the fake of the anecdotes they tranfmit to us. The one brings 
us acquainted with fome biftorical particulars, the other has 
tranfmitted to us feveral interelting topographical ones. The 
anecdotes of the reigns of Edward VI. and Mary, and the eleva- 
tions of old London, and fome cther places, muit atone for the 
grojierete of Perlin and La Serre*. 

‘Yo this purpofe the Editor, in an entertaining preface ; in 
which, among a number of ingenious hiftorical and p shilological 
obfervationst, he gives an abftract of a little Italian piece in- 


* OF the firft of thefe writers, the Editor remarks, that he knows no more tha™ 
what is to be learned from his book ; that he ftudied in the Univerfity of Paris, and 
was an ecclefiaitic, having compofed a Latin work in ‘a lofty ftyle, and w ith un- 
paralleled induftry » on the human body, and the diforders incident to it, dedicated to 
Henry II, who gave him licence to publith it. In an old catalogue of T. Ofborne’s, 
17538, 1 find, fays he, “ Perlinus de varils morborum generibus, Par, 15585 ” ace 
tavo. The prefent traét was firft pri inted at Paris 1558, t2mo, and the only copy I 
ever faw was purchafed, at a high price, at Mr. Weil's fale, by John Martin, Efq. 
of Ham Court Worcefterthire, who permitted me to tranfcribe and re-publith it. Ir 
had formerly belonged to Stephen Baluze, 2fterwards, 1738, to the induftrious 
Mr. Oldys, who had written in the margin Englith contents, fome of the right 
names, and the note x, p. 21. 

+ Perlin’s book, fays our Editor, is another infiance of the difficulty of exprefling 
the fame founds in different languages. We can hardly forbear holding up the 
French to ridicule for corrupting our proper names, To thofe adduced by the editor 
wo! Hentzner, 1 might {ybjoin fro mt Monconyvs, a liffof names of ‘ 










things and placesy 
which, if found alone, might defy the vnited elfors of all the glofographers, from 
Hefychivs to Du Cange sf Botsy 9:4 hava, Biacty dvondelis, Gramiche, Lengcmter, 
I Parc, Kueinfiriten, Lilericn-fiisy Gretin, Morfl, Ellov, Sinit fils, Ogierkn, milord 
Dalis. But the Frencl h are not fingelar in this dignity of ignorance. We t find as e- 
traordinary perverfions of Enehth proper names in Henizer and the Italian above 
cited. The trantlator of the former has fet bis travetties to rights. As neither bis 


nor any edition of the Latin is common, I thall here prefeat to my reader fome 


of the moft ftriking, in their native fimpl: icity s 
Fimevolt, Flimn old, 
Tiumbri, Tonb 1uge. 
B > Bridewell. 
«i fall domes a fetore quodam wdificata, &c. This anfwers to Leadenhall, 


which was built as agranary, 1419, by Simon Eyre epholder and dreper, 
rebuilt 1443, by Jobn Hatherle cy ironmonger and mayor; ¢ and co nverte d 
to a market foon aficr. Stowe fays nothing of a fh omakery whom the 
tranilator of Hentzner has degraded to a cobler. 


+ Boats, oars, feullers, yachts; Arundel- houfe, Greenwich, Long Acre, Hyde- 

park, Qveen-ftrect, Lincolns-inn-fields, Gray’s-inn, Moorfields, lolborn, Simithe 

Fels Hofier-lane, lord Hollis, Some of thefe are correéted in the r2mo. edition in 
4 vols. 
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titled, ‘* Hiftoria delle cofe occorfe nel regno d’Inghilterra in 
materia del Duca di Notomberlan dopo la morte di Odvardo 
VI.” printed at Venice, in 1558, the fame year with Perlin’s 
book ; taking in the fame period and agreeing in many refpects 
with Bifhop Godwin’s account of Edward’s reign. He introduces 
alfo a picture of Englifh good-living by one of Perlin’s cotempo- 
raries, as a vindication of our anceltors on this head, and a 
comment on Perlin’s fketch of the venerable Lord Warden’s 
houfe-keeping. Our readers will probably find fome entertain- 
ment in the perufal of this defcription. 

** In number of dithes and change of meat the nobilitie of Eng- 
land (whofe cooks are for the moft part muficall headed Frenchmen) do 
moft exceed, fith there is no daie in manner that pafleth over their 
heads, wherein they have not oneclie beefe, mutton, veale, lambe, 
kid, pork, conie, capon, pig, or fo manie of thefe as the feafon 
yeeldeth ; but alfo fome portion of the red or fallowe deer, befide 
great varietie of fifh and wild foule, and thereto fundrie other deli- 
cates ; wherein the fweet hand of the fea-faring Portingale is not 
wanting. —But as large feeding is not feen in their guefts, no more 
is it in their own perfons; for fith they have dailie much refort unto 
their tables (and many times unlookt for), and thereto retaine great 
numbers of fervants, it is verie requifit and expedient for them to be 
fomewhat plentifull in this behalfe. The chiete part likewife of their 
dailie provifion is brought in before them commoniie in filver veffell, 
if they be in the degree of barons, bifhops, and upwards, and. 
placed on their tables ; whereof when they have taken what it pleafeth 
them, the reft is referved and afterward fent down to their ferving 
men and waiters, who feed thereon in like fort with convenient mo- 
deration, their reverfion alfo being beflowed upon the poore, which 
lie ready at their gate in great numbers to receive the fame. This is 
fpoken of the principall tables whereat the nobleman, his ladie, and 
guefts are accuitomed to fit; befide which, they have a certain or 


Grefin, Lyconfin, Gray’s-inn, and Lincoln’s-inn, 
Rattelevv, Ratcliffe. 
Hatzdan, Hodfdon. 
Bochritch, Puckeridge. 
Botton, Potton. 

Obern, Wooburne, 
Leitien, Leighton, 
Ekskerg, Ailetbury. 
Wetlef, Wheatley. 
Wellengdorff, Wailingford. 
Neuwhelm, Ewelme. 
Nistelibett, Nettiebed. 

To the mifnomers of the Italian already noticed, I fhall juft add Huuiet fur Wiat, 
Serosbari, Shrewtbury, Cifre, Chichefter, and the lift of the lords who went to meet 
Philip at Axtona [Southampton], milord Paggetto, Contre di Rottolante, milord 
Privifel, conte di Rondel, milord Ponfguater, il gran teforiero, miford Stranger, 
milord Matraverfo, milord Vettin+. 

Learn hence ye modern etymologifts how ye deduce the Egypwans from the 
Chinefe, or the Patagonians from the Welth, on the ftrength of founds, 


See a different lift in Hollinthed, p. 1118. ala 
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dinarie allowance dailie appointed for their hals, where the chiefé 
officers and houfhold fervauntes (for all are not permitted by cuftom 
to wait upon their matter), and with them fuch inferior guetts do 
feed as are not of calling to aflociate with the nobleman himfelf ; 
fo that befides thefe aforementioned which are called to the principall 
table, there are commonly forty or threefcore perfons fed in thofe 
hals, to the great relief of fuch poor futors and ftrangers alfo as oft 
be pattakers thefeof,. and otherwife like to dine hardlie, As for 
drinke; it is ufuallie filled in pots, gobbelets, jugs, bols of filver in 
noblemens houfes, alfo in fine Venice glaffes of all formes, and for 
want of thefe elfewhere in pots of earth, of fundry colours and 
moulds, whereof manie are garnifhed with filver, or at the leait-wife 
in pewter, all which notwithitanding are feldom fet on the table; 
but each one, as neceffitie urgeth, calleth for a cup of drinke as him 
lifteth to have; fo that when he hath taited of it, he delievered the 
cup againe to fome one of the ftanders-by ; who making it cleane, 
by pouring out the drinke that remaineth, reftored it. By this devife 
much idle tippling is furthermore cut off, for if the full pots fhould 
continually ftande at the elbow, or near the trencher, diverfe would 
alwaies be dealing with them ; whereas now they drink feldom, and 
only whea neceffitie urgeth, and fo avoid the note of great drinking, 
or often troubling the fervitours with filling of their bols. Never- 
thelefs, in the noblemens hals this order is not ufed, neither in any 
man’s houfe commonlie under the degree of a knight, or efquire of 
great revenues. The gentlemen and merchants keepe much about 
One rate, and each of them contenteth himfelf with four, five or fix 
difhes when they have but {mall refort ; and peradventure, but one, 
or two, or three at the moft, when they have ftrangers to accompany 
them at their tables. And yet their fervants have their ordinarie diet 
afligned, befides fuch as is left at their matters boordes, and not ap- 
pointed to be brought thither the fecond time; which, neverthelefs, 
is often feen, generallie in venifon, lambe, or fome efpeciall dith, 
whereon the merchantman himfelf liketh to feed when it is cold; or, 
peradventure, for fundrie caufes incideft to the feeder, is better fo 
than if it were warm or hot. To be fhort, at fuch time as the mer- 
chant do make their ordinarie or voluntarie feaftes, it is a world to 
fee what great provifion is made of all manner of delicat meats, from 
cverie quarter of the countrie ; wherein, befide that they are often 
comparable herein to the nobilitie of the land, they will feldom re- 
gard anie thing that the butcher ufually killeth, but rejeét the fame 
as not worthie to come in place. In fuch cafes alfo geliffes of alt 
colours, mixed with a varietie in the reprefentation, of fundrie 
flowers, herbes, beafts, fith, foules, and fruits, and thereunto 
marchpaine wrought with no fall curiofitie, tartes of diverfe hewes 
and fundrie denominations, conferves of old fruits forren and home- 
bred, fuckets, codinaces,; marmilats, marchpaine, fugar-bread, 
ginger-bread, florentines, wild-foule, venifon of all forts, and fun- 
drie outlandifh confection, altogether feafoned with fugar, doo ge- 
nerallie beare the fwaye, befides infinit devifes of our own, not poffi- 
ble for me to remember.—And all eftates do exceed herein, I mean 
for tirangenefie and number of coftlie dithes, {0 thefe forget not to 
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ufe the like exceffe in wine, infomuch as there is no kind to be had 
(neither any where more ftore of all forts than in England ;—but 
yearlie to the proportion of 20,000 or 30,000 tun, or upwards, not- 
withftanding the dailie reftraints of the fame brought over unto us), 
whereof at great meetings there is not fome ftore to be had. Neither 
do I mean of fmall wines onlie, as claret, white, red, French, &c. 
which anfwer to about fifty-tix forts, according to the number of 
regions from whence they came; but alfo of the thirty kinds of 
Italian, Grecian, Spanith, Canarian, &c. whereof Vervage, Cute 


fie 


pument, Rajfpis,. Mufcadell, Romnie, pe mi Tire, Ojeie, Caprite, 
Clareie, and Malmefeie, are not the leaft of all accompted of, becaufe 
of their flrength and valure. For, as I have faid in meat, fo the 
ftronger the wine is the more it is defired.—Furthermore, when thefe 
have had their courfe which nature yeeldeth, fundrie forts of artificial 
ftuffe, as ypocras and wormewood wine, mutt in like manner fugceed 
in their turnes, befide ftale ale and ftrong beer, which nevertheletle 
beare the greateft brunt in drinking, and are of fo many forts and 
ages as it pleafeth the bruer to make them. ‘The beere that is ufed at 
noblemens tables in their fixed and ftanding houfe is commonlie of a 
year old, or peradventure of two years tuuning, or more; but this is 
not general, It is alfo brued in March, and therefore called March 
beer : but for the houfehold it is ufually not under a moneths age, 
each one coveting to have the fame {tale as he may, fo that it be not 
fowre, and his bread new as is poffible, fo that it be not hot. 
The* artificer and hufbandman make greateft account of fuch 
meat as they fooneit come by, and have it’ quicklieft ready, except 
it be in London when the companies of every trade doo meet on 
their quarter-day, at which time they be nothing inferior to the no- 
bilitie. Their food alfo copiifteth principally in beefe and fuch 
meat gs the butcher felleth, whereof he findeth great ftore in the 
markets adjoining ; befide foufe, brawne, bacon, fruit, pies of fruit, 
foules of fundrie fort, cheefe, butter, eggs, &c. as the other 
wanteth it not at home by his own provilion, which is at the beit 
hand, and commoniie leaft charge. In feafting alfo, this latter fort, 
I mean the hufbandmen, ‘do exceed after their manner, efpecially at 
bridales, purifications of women, and fuch od mectings, where it. is 
incredible to tell what meat is confumed and fpent, ech one brings 
fuch a dith, or fo mani¢ with him, as his wite and he doo confult 
upon, but alwais with this confideration, that the loefer friend fhall 
have the better provifion. This alfo is commonlie feen at thefe 
bankets, that the good man of the houfe is not charged with any 
thing faving bread, drink, faufe, houfe-roome, and lire. But the 
artificers in cities and good townes doo deale far otherwife ; for albeit 
that fome of them doo fuffer their jawes to go off before their clawes, 
and diverfe of them by making good cheere doo hinder themfelves 
and other men: yet the wifer fort can handle the matter well enough 
in thefe junkettings, and therefore their frugalitie deferveth com- 
mendation. ~ ' ; ' i 
‘© Heretofore there hath been more time fpent in eating and driok- 
ing than commonilie is in thefe daies; for whereas as of old we had 
breakefafts in the forenoone, beverages, or nuntions after dinner, 


ond thereto reare {uppers generallie whea it was time to go to oe _ 
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Now thefe od repafts, thanked be God, are verie well left ; and ech one 
(except here and there fome young hungrie ftomach that cannot faft 
till dinner time) contenteth himfelf with dinner and fupper onlie*.” 
Harrifon adds, that ‘* the nobilitie, gentiie, and ftudents, ordina- 
rilie go to dinner at eleven before noon, and to fupper at five, or be~ 
tween five and fix in the afternoon. ‘The merchants dine and fup 
feldom before twelve at noon, and fx at night, efpecialie in Lon- 
don. The hufbandmen dine alfo at high noon as they call it, and 
fup at feven or eight: but out of the tearme, in our univerfities, the 
fcholers dine at text.” 

Nothing is fo common as complaints againft the confump- 
tion and wafte of viands in modern times; on comparifon, how- 
ever, we find thofe complaints as ill-founded now as they were 
fome centuries ago. It is true the time of meals, and quality 
of our aliment, efpecially in the metropolis, are confiderably 
changed ; but this is all; many of our provincial anceftors 
having been as great gutlers as any turile-eating alderman in 
London. But a more ftriking inftance of the futility of pre: 
ferring paft times to the prefent, and a proof of the greater hu- 
manity of modern manners, prefents itfelf in a note, which our 
Editor cites from Eden’s principles of Penal Law; in which, 
on the authority of Hoilinihed, he obferves that in the reign of 
Henry VIII. no lefs than 72,000 criminals were executed in Eng- 
land; which, upon an average, is nearly equal to fix a day, Suns 
days included; whereas the annua! number at prefent, though 
ftill too many, is eftimated at 100.—The traéls of Perlin and La 
Serre are here printed in old French, embellifhed with cuts and 
illuftrated with Englifh notes; affording on the whole, much 
amufement to the antiquary and to perions curious in the par 
ticulars of Englifh Hittory. 





ART. VIL. 4x Effay on the Orizinal Genius and Writings of 
Homer, &c. By toe late Robert Woed, Ejq. Continued from 
Page 24. 

The learned and ingenious author of the Enquiry into the Life 
and Writings of Homert{, publihed about five and twenty years 
ago, having, with many others, taken great pains to trace the 
myfteries, fuppofed to be concealed under an allegorical veil in 
the compofitions cf this bard; Mr. Wood endeavours to throw 
this veil afide, or rather to prove it exifted only in the critic’s 
imagination. The author of the Enquiry imputes Homer’s great 
knowledge, in fuch myfteries, to his Eeyptian education: but 
Mr. Wood conceives that the high compliments, which have 
been fo long paid to the knowledge and wifdom of the antient 
Egyptians, have not been fo well founded as is generally ima~ 
gined. 





* Harrifon’s Defer, of Brit. p. 170 + Ib. p. 166, } Dr. Blackwell. 
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* Tr would be dificult, fays he, to form a judgment of their li- 
age | me rit, Without a {pecimen of their performance i n that way: 
d I do not find that anuquity has tranfmitted to us even their pre- 
confions to excellence inc mpofticn. I mutt obferve, thar, though 
I:vypt produced the Papyrus, its ufe to letters was a Greek di {covery. 
Their hicroglyphics indeed have been ] mo admired as the re politory 
ot much wifdom and kn owledge ; though there feems great reafon 
to think, that they were the production of an infant {late of fo ciety, 
not yet acqual inted with a iphabetical * ws riting, And they have been 
preferved by means of circumftances, which were peculiar to }igypte 
For this count try had the drieft atmofphere, and the mott durable 
materials. Hence thefe memorials have been preferved, while mo- 
numents of the fame early flage of know! ledge have perified in 
other countries. 

«© Archi tefhose, foulpt ure, and painting, feem to owe little to 
Eeypt. If the tcmpie of Theieus flands to this day at Athens an 
undoubted pets of the great perfection of Greek arts, as early as 
the battle of Marathon: in a climate fo favourable to buildings as 
that of EgyPts where there are {lill confiderable remains to be feen 
of pyramids of fuch perifhable materials as unburnt bricks, fome 
fragments furely would have been preferved to juttify their preten- 
fions. But though we are apt to trace every thing back to Egypt, I 
believe, in thofe arts the Greeks are entirely original, and tack their 
ideas from jhature alone: and it appears in iculpture, that the Egyp- 
tians luck wo their own fiif dry manner, even after they were ac- 
guainted with the perfec models of the Grech artiits. 

‘* Egypt has, no doubt, produced the moft ftupendous and 
amazing, but I muft add, the mott abfurd and unmeaning publ 
works, to be féen in any country: I mean pyramids, obelitks, 4 
rinths, artificial lalzes, ‘which are wichour art, elegance, or public 
utility, Though jealous of itrangers, they took little pains to tertity 
their frontier: and feem te have placed their fecurity mere in hiding, 
than defending, themfelves. And though well fituated for com- 
merce, they neglected a good harbour, of which the Grecks thewed 
the value and importance, as foon as they got poffeilion of this 
country. 

“© When the Grecks firft applied to the fludy of nature, and tra- 
velled to Egypt (iu; ppoted to have been then the fchoo! of fcience) for 
int etre we might reafon rably expect forte favourable accounts o f 
them. But, befides, that what we are told of thefe early travellers is 
obfcure, ont fu picious, all we can colle& from them does not raife 
our ideas of Egyptian knowledge. If Pythagoras facrificed a heca- 
tomb upon finding out the 47th propoiition of the firit book of 
Euclid, ‘and Thales an ox on having difcovered how to inferibe a 
reétangled triangle in a ct ircle, after they had ftudied mathematics in 
Egypt, the parent of geometry, what « pinion does it give us of the 
knowlé dge of their matters in chat fcience +? The obicure account 


* Sce Divine Legation of Mofes. 
ake ‘lee i pe a8 _—_ 
+ _Enftathias formed his fyflem of Greck chronology witout applying to Eeytts 
the feat of lcarning, whence it came. 
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we have of their fcheme of joining the Nile and the Red-fea *, 
looks, as: if they did not underftand how to take a level. Nor does 
it feem unfair to conclude, that this was, like their other great works, 
more an objeét of oftentation than of public utility: for they difcou- 
raged navigation and commerce, and neglected a fine harbour on 
their own coaft. It is true we found that their pyramids correfponded 
exaétly with the four cardinal points of the compafs; but how fmall 
a degree of mathematics does that require? and furely Thales having 
fhewn them how to meafure the heights of thofe pyramids by their 
fhadow, is a proof of their little progrefs in trigonometry. 

** But let us proceed to a third period of their hiitory, from 
which we might expect to draw fomething to form a judgment of 
their arts and fciences. When the Greeks conquered Phoenicia, 
Chaldza, and Egypt, their tafie, and of courfe their curiofity, was 
at the kigheft. Whatever accounts that elegant and learned people 
may have given of the fchool, from whence they are fuppofed to have 
received the rudiments of all their knowledge; J can find very little 
faid of the learning or arts of Egypt, except what they brought 
there themfelves. Homer was ftudied with more critical attention 
in Egypt than in any other country, but it was by Greeks: nor do 
we find that Zenodotus or Ariftarchus, who took fo much pains in 
fettling the true readings of his works, under the Ptolemies, drew 
any illuftrations of their author from the produétions of the country 
jn which they wrote. Thofe learned editors {uperintended she greatett 
and choiceft library, that had ever been feen, of which Ariftotle’s 
valuable colleétion made a part; yet they have told us nothing of 
the writers of that country in which it was collected, nor do we find 
that they left any tranflations into the Greek, except that of the 
Bible. 

*¢ If our enquiries into this period are unfuccefsful we cannot 
expect much after this country became a Roman province. Strabo, 
who, with good tafte and a found judgment, was a traveller of cu- 
riofity, and a great admirer of antiquity, had a favourable opportu- 
nity from his friendfhip with /Zlius Gallus, whom he accompanied 
as tar as Syene and the Ethiopian borders, of knowing what could 
be learned of this country at that time ; but his accounts furnith no- 
thing to induce us to change our fentiments on this head.” 

For thefe reafons, fays Mr. Woed, I am of opinion that 
Egypt, though civilized when Greece was in a ftate of barba- 
rity, never got beyond mediocrity, either in the arts of peace 
or war. Our author endeavours to confirm this opinion by 
reflections on the climate and fituation of the country; con- 
cluding, on the fubject of Homer’s mythology, that a comparative 
view of its ingenious fictions and the divine truths of his theo- 


* To whatever degree of perfection and ufe this work might have been carried by 
the Perfians, Greeks, Romans, or Mahometans, for fomething is attributed to them 
gil, we have the deft authority to believe that neither Sefoitris nor Necos could carry 
it into execution, though the firit was fo powerful, and the latter was a great pro- 
ramer of she Egyptian marine ; and had_buil: ports and havens in the Mediterranean 
aod Red fea; tie remains of which exifted in the time of Herodotus. 
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logy will fhew that, as far as he was at liberty, he drew both 
fyftems from an accurate and comprehenfive obfervation of na- 
ture, under the direction of a fine imagination and a found 
underftanding. 

As to the religion of Homer, Mr. Wood obferves, that 

** Though we muft acknowledge that the general conduct of his 
gods would even difgrace humanity ; yet, when we confider the pure 
and fublime notions of the divine nature, which fo frequently occur 
in his writings, it 1s but juftice to fuch exalted fentiments of the 
Supreme Being, to pronounce them incompatible with the belief of 
thofe ridiculous abfurdities, which diftinguifh the opinions of the 
multitude from thofe of the poet. 

‘¢ He believed the unity, fupremacy, omnipotence, and omni- 
fcience of the divine nature, creator, and difpofer of all things: his 
power, wifdom, juftice, mercy, and truth, are inculcated in various 
parts of the Iliad and Odyffey: the immortality of the foul, a future 
itate, rewards and punithments, and moft of the principles of found 
divinity, are to be found in his writings. 

«« This looks much lefs like the religion of myftery, than of com. 
mon fenfe ; and thofe fublime but evident truths want not the iliuf- 
trations of deep learning. ‘They are obvious to the plain underftand- 
ing of every thinking man, who looking abroad and confulting his 
own breaft, as Homer did, compares what he fees with what he feefs, 
and from the whole draws fair conclufions. 

«* Even his mythology (continees Mr, Wood), confidered with a 
view to his original character, will difcover, if I be not miftaken, fome 


original ftrokes of the painter and of his country. It feems to con- 


ftitute a very diftinguifhing difference between true and falfe religion ; 
that while the evidence of the firft is univerfal, of every country, 
and coextenfive with creation, the origin of the latter may be often 
traced to the local prejudices of a particular foil and climate. Star 
vorfhip was the native idolatry of a ferene fky and defart plains, 
where the beauties of the heavens are as ftriking as the reft of the 
external face of nature is dreary and lifelefs. In vain fhould we look 
for Naiades, Dryades, Oriades, &c. among the divinities of a country, 
without {prings, rivers, trees, or mountains, and almoit without ve- 
getation. Thefe were the natural acquilitions of fuperitition in her 
more northern progrefs. 

* What fhare Homer had in dreffing up and modelling the fables 
of the heathen gods, can, at this time, be little more than matter of 
mere conjeéture ; it would however be unreafonable to think, that 
they were of his own creation. I fhould rather fuppoie, that the 
liberties of poetical embellithment, which he may have taken with 
the popular creed of his time, were ftrongly engrafted-upon vulgar 
traditional fuperttitions, which had already laid trong hold of the 
pafions and prejudices of his countrymen ; an advantage, which fo 
perfect a judge of human nature would be very cautious of forfeiting. 
For when the religion of poetry and that of the people were the 
fame, any attempt of fudden innovation in fuch an eftablifhment 


would have been a hazardous experiment, which neither a good 


citizen nor a goed poet would care to undertake, I fhall therefore 
venture 
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venture to conclude, that the part of the poet’s fiction, which 
difhonours his deities with the weaknefs and paffions cf human 
nature, was founded. in popular legends and vulgar opinion, for 
hts every good poet, from Homer to Shakefpeare, has thought 
proper to have great anage lifance. Take from that. original genius of 
our own country the popular belief in his ghofls and hobgoblins, his 
light fairies and his dapper elves, with other fanciful pe erfonages of 
the Gothic mythology ; ; and you fap the true foundation of fome of 
the moft beautiful fictions, that ever poet’ s imagination produced, 
That Homer carried this too far, and ftudying to pleafe neglected to 
initruét, may be very true; for though Plato’s feverity on this head 
has been criti icifed, we mutt find it extremely hecoming his zeal for 
the infeparable interefis of religion and virtue, if we confider that he 
had weighty reaf fons, which do- not reach Shakefpeare’s mythology, 
io be alarmed at es samples of vice and immorality in the very per- 
fons, who were at that time the acknowledged objects of public reli- 
gious wotfhip.” 

In the next fe&ion of this learned and ingenious work, the 
author treats of Homer’s manners ; of which he juftifies the 
propriety, by obferving, that they were fuch as were drawn from 
nature at the time and place in which they were defcribed ; 
adding, that thofe manners bear a furprifing fimilarity to the 
manners of the fame countries even at this day. We wifh we 
could give an abftra& of this curious piece of claffical criticiim 
without doing it an effential injury: but that is impoffibic. 

Mr. Wood confiders Homer, next, in the light of a an Hifto- 
rian and a Chronologift. In refpeét to the former of which 
characters, he attempts to fhew, that Homer was _ a faithful hif- 
torian, becaufe he was a correct painter. In regard to the latter, 
he oppofes Homer to Virgil in a view of comparifon, that gives 
the Greek bard a ftriking advantage over the latter. 

The foliowing bBion treats of Homer’s language and learn- 
ing; on which fubjeét Mr. Wood remarks, that it is much to be 
regretted that thofe, who are in other refpects fo well qualified 
to throw light on this part of the fubject, by net taking into 
their confideration the poet’s age and manners, have not con- 
ceived a juft idea of the genius and character of his language. 

Profeffed fcholars, as he obferves, and critics in the Greek 
tongue, confine their obiervations principally to its itate of perfection’, 


% This was not till after the Perfian invafion, when the Greeks were rovfed to a 
fenfe of liberty, to which we may, in a great meafure, attribute more great actions 
and more elegant compofitions than any other nation ever produced. The diftinction 
of Greek and Barbarian was vaknown to Homer, and his fuppofed partiality to the 
former feems to hove as little foundation as the political pian of his poem. Put 
JEfchy'us, who forght at Marathon, Salamis, and Platzea 3 Sophocles, who was 
alfo a foldier; and Euripides, who was born zmid{t the triumphs of his country fr 
vidlories obtained in defence of the rights of a free people, looked down upon the 
Afiatic character v with a confcious dignity and fi fuperiority, whi h, though it breathes 
through their writings, kiomer neves feit, and therefore could nor repreis, Virgil did 
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without confidering how long tomer lived before that period. They 
compliment him for having enriched his language with the diferent 
dialects of Greece; though the diflinétion of dialeés can be only 
known to a cultivated, and, in fome degree, fettled fiate of language, 
as deviations from an oclesant ledged itandard +.—They point out his 
poetical licences ; forgetting tha at, in his ti me, there were no com- 
pofitions, in profe.—They {ettle his pronunciation by an alphabet ¢ 
which he did not know, and by characiers he never faw.—For what- 
ever credit his Lory of fixteen letters brought into Greece by Cadmus 
may deferve, it is allowed, that the twenty-four letters of the Ionian 
alphabet were not in ufe tili after Homer’s time.—His profody §, 
or mufical expreffion, muft have been foon corrupted ; for it is re- 
markable that the old chatte Greek melody was loft in refinement, 
before their other arts had acquired perfection. Could Homer have 
heard his poems fung or recited, even at the Panathenzan Feftival, 
I dare fay, he would have been offended at the elegance, perhaps 
the affeCtation, of the Attic accent and articulation; not to mention 
the various changes to which Greek pronunciation has been and is 

daily expofed.—I remember, when | was at Athens, that I fent for a 
Greek ichcolmat ter, and when we read the Iliad t sgether, we could 
not bear each other’s manner of pronunciation. I make no doubt but 
Homer would have been as much at a lofs to underftand his own 
works, read by us, as we were to underftand one another.” 

As to the learning of this celebrated poet, different accounts 
are given anh it even by his beft commentators; Mr. W ood, how- 
ever, appears to hold it in a lefs refpetable light than it is held 
in by aa others. 

& I wonder, fays he, tha shale who have conceived fo highly 
of the poet’s fcience, fhould gat hi ve attempted to fettle a queltion, 
which feems fo neceflary towards g a juft judgment on that 
head, viz. How far the ule of writing was known to Homer? 





l 





not attend to this diftizion, and even the hero of the Afneid lets flip fome allufion 
io the term B: patie. which is ‘the eilect of this negligence : 











* Quinquazinta ith thalami, foes tanta nepotum, 
“ Rarbari iso poties auro-fpaii.feue fuperbi, 
“* Procubuere.” ; En. ii. 504. 

+ Nor, would it be judigigus to employ them indifferently. The Bergamafe, 
Neapolitan, and Venetian dialects, do weil on the Italian itage in the mouths of 
Harlequino, Polcineilo, ane Pantalones but a Tufcan wevld never think of enrich 
ing his Ienguage by fin ¢ them promifcuoufly in an epic poem. 


f Wi! bovt enteri ing into a debate, wh shee writing was in common vfe in the 
days of Homer ; let us fuppoie it to have ‘been far yet the letters with 
which he was pce Noe were few. If the re the Cadm 
pitals ; and there were no fiops: and accents were of Jater in tro duion. And ifwe 
may judge -from the Sigean snforipes on, the arrangement by the manner of writing 
ftated Buspogutoy was di ferent and embarraffed. 





hey were all ca- 


§ Muct h has been written on chis fcbjeét; but to fo I'tile purpofe, that even the 


meaning of that word is not afcertained. It is not clear in what degree the Iirogw4ias 
of the ancients belonged to mufic or to grammar. If they were at firft entirely mu- 
fical (which I think highly probable) at what time were they adopted to fix pronun- 
ciation ? Could we underéland the rea! vfe of thofe marks which we call accents, it 
is probable, that all we fhould learn by it would be to know imperf: ‘tly, how Greek 
Was pronounced by thofe who fludied and taught it as a dead or foreign langues 
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‘¢ We are not far removed from the age, when great ftatefinen, 
and profound politicians, did not know their alphabet. 1 mention 
this undoubted fact to leffen the reader’s aftonifhment at any infinua- 
tion, that Homer could neither read nor write. Nor will it appear 
altogether fo paradoxical, if we confider, how much the one is the 
work of genius, and the other of art. Poetry is found in favage 
life*; and, even there, is not without thofe magic powers over our 
paffions, which is the boafted chara¢ter of its perteét fkate. But the 
art of eftablifhing that wonderful intercourfe between the fenfes of 
hearing and fecing, by means of arbitrary marks, that have no re- 
femblance to the idea, which is by agreement aflixed to them, mutt 
have been the refult of much deep thought and reflection. I am not 
furprized that antiquity, however fond of tracing every art up to its 
inventor, fhould attribute that of writing to the gods. If the inven- 
tion of printing is ingenious, what fhall we fay to that of letters? 
Bat indeed we treat this invaluable gift of art, of which we are in 
conftant ufe, as we do fome of the greateft gifts of nature, which we 
daily enjoy, without due attention, or proper refpect either for the 
ingenuity or utility of the difcovery.” 

With the fciences, for the knowledge of which Homer has 
been fometimes highly extolled, our diftinguifhing critic con- 
ceives he had as limited an acquaintance as he had with letters, 

Indeed fo far, fays he, am I from fubfcribing to the wild preten- 
fions of that refined criticifm, which difcovers not only the principles 
of all arts and fcience, but the moft profound fyftem of ethics and 
politics, in Homer, that I confider it to have been of peculiar ad- 
vantage to his original genius, that he was not diverted by any hy- 
pothefis from a free and impartial examination of things; and that, 
whatever his plan of inftruction, either moral or political, might have 
been (for to deny that he had any would be highly unreatonable), 
his choice of charaéters for that purpofe never carried him beyond 
nature, and his own experience of life. 

** To this unbiafied inveitigation of the different powers of na- 
ture, and the various {prings of aétion, not as they are tancied in the 
clofet, tranfcribed from fpeculative fyftems, and copied from books ; 
but as they were feen exerted in real life, we owe the moft correct 
hiftory of human paflions and affeétions, that have ever yet been ex- 
hibited under one view; fo impartially checquered with the good 
and bad qualities, which enter, in various proportions, into the com- 
pofition of every character, that he has not left us one compleat pat- 
tern of moral beauty or deformity.” 

How different the practice of this great genius and difcrimi- 
nating obferver of mankind, from that of modern writers, who 
pride themfelves on obtruding on the public the futile example 


Of faultlefs monfters, which the world ne’er faw. 


* Strabo, p. 34, tells us, that as poetical compofition firft appeared with fuccefs, 
profe only left out the meafure; following the poet in every thing eife. By degrees 
the poetical manher was difcontinued, and poetry, as Plutarch exprefies it, at length 
defcended from her car, , yin 
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As te the famous queftion “* whether Homer is to be efteemed 
a philofopher?” Mr. Wood obferves, that 

«« Had the treatife of Longinus upon this queftion reached us, we 
Should probably have feen many references to the opinions of anti- 
quity upon this fubject. Strabo does not feruple to put him in the 
clafs with Anaximander: and it is curious to fee oppofite fects lay 
claim to him. 

** Whatever ftrefs I may lay upon this compliment to the poet as 
a philofopher : it is certainly a very great one to him as a painter ; 
when we fee the leading writers in ethics confider Homer and hature 
as the fame. 

“ We have refpe&table authority for fuppofine, that he has beea 
partial to human nature in his picture of lite ; and that he has repre» 
{ented men better than they are. See Ariftot. Poet. C. 2, But of the ac- 
curacy of this moft interetting part of the poet’s imitation, which for 
its object the human mind, and its various operations and affections, 
évery readér is a judge, And if this matter is to be canvafled by the 
fuffrages of fo many ages and countries, to whofe feelings the poet 
has appealed, the queftion feems to be decided ; and his impartia- 
lity eftablifhed.” 

To thefe obfervations is annexed, as advertifed in the title- 
page, a comparative view of the ancient and prefent ftate of the 
Troade; Mr. Wood, more modeftly than neceflarily, obferving, 
that it is as a traveller only, he can hope to do Homer the 
juftice he intended him. But, having extended this article as 
far as our limits will permit, we muft refer our readers to the 
tract itfelf for the farther gratification of their curiofity. 





ART. VIII. Readings on Statutes, chiefly thofe affecting the Ad- 
miniftration of public Fuftice, in criminal and civil Cafes; 
paffed in the Reign of his late Majefty, King George the Second. 
Containing the Occafion of the Rife and the Progrefs of the Bills 
through bsth Houfes of Parliament, to their receiving Legiflative 
Sanétion ; and alfo the Decifion of Courts of Fuftice thereon, ex- 
plaining the moft obfcure and difficult Points in the Statute Law. 
Taken and extracted principally from Records, déls of Parlia- 
enent, Appeals, Debates, Speeches, Arguments, Votes, Protefts, 
Orders, Rulzs, Trials, Fournals, Reports, Hiffories, and other 
parliamentary and judicial Treaiijes, Commentaries and Pro- 
ceedings, relative to the Law and Confiitution, MSS. as well as 
printed. The whole chronologically aigefed, and illuftrated with 
Notes, References, and Obfervations. Likewife, 1. An Addrefs 
to the Honourable Society of the Inner Temple. 2. A prefatory 
Introduétion, in Explanation of the Plan, and Execution of 
the Work. 3. Rules of Law, for the Confiruttion of, and Pro- 
fecutions on, Aéts of Parliament. 4. Anecdctes of the judicial 
Lharatlers of the Judges. 5, Prec: denis, adapted to the feveral 
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As; and, 6. Tables, Explanations, and Indexes. 
Rayner, the younger, a Member of the faid Society. 
Browne. 

Legum interpretatio, optima lex ef, nam lex loquens. 


The publication of Readings on particular flatutes is 2 very 
ancient mode of inftruétion; having received the fanétion of the 
moft able and venerable fages of the law*. The ftatutes, on 
which Mr. Rayner hath given his readings, in the publication 

‘ before us, are the following. 

<¢ 1 Geo. Il. ft. 2. chap. 14. An act for encouraging feathen to 
enter into his Majeity’s fervice. 

«© 2Geo. If. chap. 20. An act for the relief of infolvent debtors, 

“6 2 Gea. I. chap. 22. An act for the relief of debtors, with 
refpect to the imprifonment of their perfons. 

« 2 Geo. I]. chap. 23. An act for the better regulation of at- 
torneys and folicitors. 

«© 2Geo. II. chap. 24. An a& for the more effectual preventing 
bribery and corruption in the election of members, to ferve in par- 
liament. 

“2 Geo. II. chap. 25. An ac for the more effectual preventing, 
and further punifhment of forgery, perjury, and fubornation of per- 
jury; and to make it felony to {teal bonds, notes, or other fecurities, 
for payment of money. 

* 2 Geo. II. chap. 26. An act for making more effeétual, feveral 
aks paffed, relating to watermen, wherrymen, and lightermen, row- 
ing on the river Thames, and tor the better ordering and governing 
fuch watermen, &c. 

“« 2 Geo. Il. chap. 28. An a& (ater alia) for the better regula. 
tidn of licenfes, fot common inns and ale-houfes. 

“* 2 Geo. II. chap. 29. An att to impower his Majefty to vifit 
the collegiate church of Manchefter, during fuch time, as the war- 


* Of the feveral authors of fuch Readings, the prefont Reader gives the follows 
ing lift. 

“ Magna cha-ta, chap. 17. § Pleas of the Crown,’ by Sir Robert Brooke. 
“ 3 Edw. L. chap. 1. ¢ Religious and Civil Peace,’ by Thomas Marrow. 
«13 Edw. I. chap. 12. ¢ The Statute de Donis Conditionalibus,’ by Littleton, 
“ 27 Edw. ft. 1. chap. t. € Fines,’ by Sir Edward Coke. 
“17 Edw. II. it. 1. chap.1. &c. * The King's Prerogative,’ by William Staundford, 
6 25 Edw. ILl. chap. 2. ‘ Treafons,’ by Sir Francis Holburne. 
“ 3 Hen. VI. chap. 9. ‘ Forcible Entries,’ by Thomas Rifedona, 
“ 4 Hen. VIL. chap. 24. § Fines,’ by Monfieur Denthall. 
“ t1 Hen. VIL. chap. 20. © Jointures,’ by William Daniels, 
*« 23 Hen. VIII. chap. 5. * Sewers,’ by Robert Callis, 
“ The fame ftatute, by John Herne. 
*© 27 Hen. VIII. chap. 10. * Ufes,’ by Sir Francis Bacon, 
*€ The fame flatute, by Sir John Brograve, Knight. 
*¢ 28 Hen, VIII. chap. 2. § Limitations,’ by Sir Robert Brook. 
¢ 34 & 35 Hen. VILL. chap. 32. § Wills,’ by Sir James Dyer. 

35 Hen, VIII. chap. 6. € Trials at Nif Prius,’ by Thomas Williams, 

iz. chap. 7.  Bankrupts,’ by John Stone. 

“43 Eliz. chap 4. ¢ Charitabie Ufes,” by Sir Francis Moor. 


“ 16 Char. I. chap. 1, ‘ Earl Stafford’s Attainder,’ by Oliver St. John.” 
denhhip, 
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denthip of the faid church, is, of fhall be held iz commendam, with 
the bithoprick of Chetter. 

« 2 Geo. II. chap. 32. An aét to empower his majefty, his heirs 
and fucceffors, during the life of Thomas Bambridge, efq. to grant 
the office of the warden of the prifon of the Fleet, to fuch perfon 
or perlons, a3 his majefty fhall think ft ; and to incapacitate the faid 
John Bambridge to enjoy the faid office, or any other whatever. 
© 2 Geo. II. chap. 36. An, act for the better regulation and go- 
vernment of feamen, in the merchants fervice.” 

The Lecturer obferves, however, in his preface that his Read- 
ings explain other as of parliament, befides thofe particularly 
read on; as for example, his lectures on 


k 14 Geo. IT, Chap. 38. Sect. 3. 
1 Geo.Ml.Stat..2. Chap.14. Sect.15. and 


31 Geo. IE. Chap. 10.Se&, 28. 
- 4. 
2Geo. II. Chap. 20, Sect. - 14 Geo. III. Chap. 77. Se&. 2. 6. 


22+ Bie 


2 Geo. II. Chap. 22. sea. | 1-2. 32 Geo. II, Chap. 28. Sea. / ~ 


2 Geo. If. Chap. 22. Se&.8,9. 32 Geo. IT. Chap. 28. Se&. 13. 


Geo. IT. Chap. 30. Seé. 28, 
2 Geos II. Chap. 22. Seé. 13. 4 ice IL Tiare. a1. Sea. . 


2 Geo. II. Chap. 25. Seét.1,2. 7 Geo. H. Chap. 22. 


To this the Le&urer adds, 

** Not only the moft obfcure and and difficult cafes in the ftatute 
law will be found, cleared up, and refolved, in the courfe of this 
work; but alfo the fentiments and opinions of the firit men of this 
country, eminent for their abilities, as lawyers, on the moft im- 
portant and interefting queflions, on the legal and conftitutional polity 
of Great Britain; and thofe penned in fuch elegant and expreflive 
terms, as would have done honour to literature, even at the time of 
its moft claffical purity, inthe Grecian or Roman age. The ftudent, 
therefore, if he withes to make a figure at the bar, in the fenate, 
on the bench, or in his writings, will have here an opportunity of 
receiving much improvement, for thofe feveral valuable purpofes.” 

As the Author has fo explicitly particulariied the pizn of his work 
in his title-page, it is needlefs to enter farther into a detail of its 
contents. We fhall proceed, therefore, to give our readers a 
fpecimen of the manner ia which he hath executed his defign. 

On the claufe in the ftatute of 2 Geo. Il. chap. 25. relative to’ 
perjury, the Lefturer, after citing 2 number of pertinent’cafes, 
particularly that of the thief-takers in the year 1755, concludes 
his comment thus; 

** Whoever perufes, with the leaft degree of attention, the trials 
at large, noticed by us (in our reading oy this claufe of the ftatute) 
whercon innocent perfuns have been convicted, will find, we’ fear, 

both 
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both court and jury, to have been ofientiines much too remiff, in 
{crutinizing into the characters of witnefles, with that ftrinétnefs, 
both of their office and duty, (in the opinion of Lord Somers,) re- 
quire of them; by which fhameful negligence, many innocent Per- 
fons, have moft unjuftly fuffered; and that too by the evidence of 
infamous, abandoned wretches, whofe teftimony would, in the words 
of the faid noble lawer, deffroy, inftcad of promote juice; they being 
folely actuated to prejure themfelves, from moft fordid motives. 
' «6 From our review of the above proceedings, whereby innocent 
rfons have loft their lives, we fubmit to the moft ferious confi- 
eration of all judges, fitting in courts of criminal jurifdiction, as 
an unerring rule of their judicial conduct, always to refpite judg- 
ment on criminals convicted on the /ole, though poftive evidence of 

1. Accomplices; of i 

2. Difreputable witnefles, as rhief-takers, bond-bailiffs, or otherwife 

of fufpicious chara&er ; of 

3. The party injured ; of 

4- Bold and daring witneffes, who, in order to make fure o 

conviction, prefume to make free with truth. 

5. On fole circumftantial evidence, though ever fo probable, for 

fuch evidence is but pre/umptive after all, and men are not to be 
hanged on prefumption *. 

* Shakefpeare’s play of Richard the Second, opens with a proper 
® caution to all judges and jurors, in criminal cafes, to attend moft 
« carefully to the principle or motive, by which the accufer appears 
* to be actuated, that the credit of his teftimony may be rated accordingly.” 
This is the obfervation of a very modern ingenious female + dramatic 
critic, 

«¢ The mercy of juries will oftentimes make them ftrain a point, 
and bring in larceny to be under the value of twelve pence, when 
it is in reality of fo much greater value; this lenity Mr, Juttice f 
Blackftone emphatically terms pious perjury. 

*¢ It is admitted, that juries of life and death, may, under the 
above fanétion, find a prifoner, for ftealing large quantities of gold 
and filver plate, watches, jewels, &c. guilty of ftealing to the value 
of thirty-nine fhillings only, in order to prevent his being hanged, 
and this too under the direétion of the court, 

“* It is alfo in common experience, for fuch juries, in cafe any cire 
‘cumftances appear on the trial of the culprit, fo far in his favour, as 
to induce them to endeavour to fave his life, (though they actually 
bring him in guilty of death) to recommend fuch prifoner, as a proper 
object for the exercife of royal mercy; this recommendation we 
take leave to confider pious perjury too, but which, contrary to that, 
we have been difcourfing of, may tend to the unjuft execution of a 
criminal, whom his jury are of opinion, ought not to fuffer death ; 
they conceiving the law, whereon he flands indigted, to be an hard 


* So faid by Lord Chief Baron Gilbert, on a trial before him, of a poor man for 
ftealing a filver tankard, which the prifoner alledged he had found, and of which 
there did not appear any owner to the court. See § Mod. 248. 

See Mrs. Griffith's Morality of Shakefpeare’s Drama illeftrated, Svc. 1775 
1 4 Black. Com, 239. 
law, 
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‘law, as may be inferred from this recommendation of -the criminal 
to the thtone of merey; wherefore weswith, that juries would, in 
future, adopt pious perjury i fot the purpofe of acquittal, and: not 
merely for that of recommendation. Dis aie 

«In anfwer to: the objection, that the jury are bound.by ‘their 

“wath of office, to pafs between the king and the: prifoner; wccording 
to the evidence; it is to be obferved, that in the above cafes of larceny, 
the jary do not give their verdict according to.the evidence, or according 

-to their own real opinion or belief; the judges, and not the Jew, coun- 
‘tenance the above pious perjury; for ‘they oftentimes determine and 
direct, contrary tothe exprefs letter ofthe law, (though; they. ane 
mpon oath to adhere thereto) in moft cafes, wherein they confider 
the law in queftion, an hard law. Therefore, as in, other, cafes, 
the jury may be as well inclined to favour the prifoner, asiin the’above 
of larceny ; but thatthey cannot do itin that way, by neafon of the 
mature of the different cafes, they ought we apprehend, sto; ceguis 
and not to merely recommend; for fhould {ach a recommendation ev 
happer to be rejected, as it may; let the jury confider. whige, would 
be their fituation, as they would then have cauled murder to ‘be come 
aitted, by means of perjury.” . ee 

On the ftat. 2 Geo, If. chap. 24, relative to bribery and: cor- 
ruption at parliamentary elections, the Lecturer makes. the fol- 
Jowing refie&tions, which he illuftrates by a pertinent-ftory, . { 

** If people would confider the confequences of bribery:and core 
ruption, there would: be no occafion for making laws againi its 
if they would reflect that they fell, not ouly their country, but them+ 
felves; that they become the bound flaves of the corrupter, who 
‘corrupts and bribes them for his own, not for their fake ; they would 
reje& the offer with difdain: but this dégree of refigction is not to be 
expected, for the hiftory of all nations convinces us of the weaknefs 
and frailty of human nature ; itis therefore. neceflary,> in every frog 
fate, to contrive effectual laws againft bribery and corruption;.. —. » 

‘¢ Having often heard the prefent reign fligmatized as the: eta far 
bribery and corruption, I beg leave to relate,aftory, which, per: 
haps, may induce fome readers to think that fource of national re- 
Ae&tion: and public.calamity, was arrivéd almolt to equal _ perfection 
in the late reign; 1 believe there are many living witneffes ready to 
atteft the fubftance, if not particulars, and to authenticate the rela- 
tion, by vouching the’trath of the fads, - 

«« A’ gentleman of confiderable landed property in Berkfhire, had 
the misfortune to have an only fon under condemnation of death in 
Newgate, upon:conviction at the Old Baily, for a capital offence : 
it happened to be the time of the general election; and the voter had 
unfortunately engaged himfelf to one of the candidates, when the 
other waited on the affliéted parent, in crder to folicit his vote and 
intereft ; and that he might prevail on him to give them, told him he 
knew of his pre-engagement ; -he then condoled with him, on his 
family misfortune, and endeavoured to confole him, by affuring 
him, that if he thought he’ could break his prior engagement, and ho, 
nour him-with his-vote and intereft; he believed he had it in his 
:; Vou. II, Ja “ “power 
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wer to procure a conditional pardon for his fon; the tal freee 

older elated at the Lr apn child, puted tmen di 
to the candidate, in whofe behalf he already promifed himfelf, 
made many apologies for withing to go from his word, but hoped the 
motive would his excufe; and then acquainted him the 
offer juft made him by the candidate in oppofition ; ** Oh ! Sir, anfwers 
the other, if that is your only inducement to defert me, you need not 
-put yourfelf in pain, for in order to retain your vote and intereft, I 
will undertake to procure a free pardon for your fon, a pardon with- 
out any condition whatever,” which he accordingly did the next 
-morning ; thus the father was made happy, the fon faved from the 
' ws, the ab/olute —— candidate elected, the name of the 

ing proftit for the mof unconftitutional purpofe, and juftice 
herfelf moft grofsly abufed.” ; 

The Reading on the ftatute 2 Geo. If. chap. 28. refpecting inns 
and ale-houfes, clofes with the fubfequent fenfible and moral re- 
‘fle&ions. 

“ ‘Though the atts of parliament, relating to ale-houfes and tip- 
ling, are very explicit, precifé, and ftrong; yet is it poffible to put 
theft aéts in execution! fhall every man be fined who is known to 
get drunk! and every ale-feller deprived of his licence, who may 

appen to fuffer irregularities in his houfe! Not only the* manners, 
but the very police of the country would oppofe this, It is believed 
with reafon, that the juftice of peace cannot, in a fingle 
branch of his office, ferve his neighbourhood more effectually, than 
by paying a rigid attention to thefe fort of houfes, they being in- 
difputably the grand fource of corruption and debauchery in our 


villages; and this attention is frequently inculcated by the judge 
from the bench; yet, fhould the magiftrates proceed, as the law 
direéts, againft one of thefe houfes, though ever fo notorioufly and 
fcandaloully diffolate; the very loweft officers of the excife would 
inftantly ere&t themfelves in oppofition to him. They would abet 
the ale-feller, with the ufual infolence of their office; and would be 
ready to gauge the unlicenfed cak ; and plume themfelves perhaps 


* For the jufinefs of our obfervation, that the manners of the people have am 
influence on the legiflature of this country, and that even religion itfelf is difcoun- 
tenanced, for the purpofe of raifing a revenue; we need only refer the reader to the 
ftatute book of the prefent reign; where he will find that the legiflature, inftead 
of fupprefling or checking the general difpofition to prophane the Lord’s day 3 
confider it not pom f as a venial folly and weaknefs, buteven as a laudable and happy 
turn of mind, and therefore with it to prevail univetfally, and upon a moral cer 
tainty that it will, tolerate and ‘age it, and have fo far availed themfelves-of 
iM, as to double the tolls at the surnpikes, near the metropolis on Sundays only, See 
5 Geo. III. chap. 53. Whereas by the law of the land, it is penal nor to go to 
ehusch, on a andoy nor is the hundred liable to anfwer damages to the party 
robbed, in cafe he be robbed on a Sundays unlefs it bé going to, or cotting from 
church. Stra. Rep. 406. Com. Rep. 345. ; “ 

“* Again ; the portico belonging to the chapet in Great Queen-ftreet, Lincola’s+ 
inn-Fields, was confiderably letfened by virtue of a claufe in one of the paving aétsg 
and that belonging.to the Pantheon ia Oxford Road, was-built by: virtue of am 
exprefi claufe in another of thofe adtss See so Gea, HL chap. 23. fett. 32, 0 temo 
pera! O mors: ! : 
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as better friends to government, for fapporting its revenue, than the 
magiftrate whofe proceedings tend to diminith it*. 

- * It is pleafant to confider, that while government is making laws 

for the preventing of drunkennefs, thefe little officious minifters of 

it, are pemngies Seenneh, for the oe purpofe of ferving 
e 


rmment. I have really feen thing happen; and it 
brow ht tomy mind, an affair of @fimilar kind, tow by Dr. Giles 
letcher, who was in Ruffia towards the end of Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign. This traveller, {peaking of the many wicked and barbarous arts, 
which were ufed by the czars todrain and opprefs their people, fays, 
that * in every town the emperor hath a drinking Hotte, which 
“he lets out for rent. Here labourers and artificers many times 
* {pend all from their wives and children. Some drink away every 
* thing wear about them, even to their very fhirts inclufive, and 
* then walk naked: all which is done for the honour of the emperor. 
* Nay, while they are thus drinking themfelves naked, and ftarving 
* their families, nobody muft call them away upon any account, be- 
* caufe he would hurt the emperor’s revenue.’ 
' From the above fpecimens the ftudent may fee that the Read- 
ings of the prefent Lecturer, aré not of fo dry and unmeanin 
a caft as fome others, We. do not indeed recolle& any work o 
the kind that hath afforded us at once more information and 
entertainment ; the Author appearing to be fully mafter of his 
fubje&, and fupporting his own comments by authorities apparent- 
ty drawn from a confiderable fund of theory joined to as extenfive 
a knowledge of prattice +. : 
’ We muft not difmifs this work without noticing the con- 
tents of the Author’s addrefs to the fociety of the Inner-Temple; 
which is an. expoftulation with that honourable body, in behalf 
of his perfonal charactet; that appears to have been unjuftly 
arraigned, to his great prejudice in his profeffion. But as the 
lainant’s charge affe&s no meaner a perfonage than the 
High Chancellor of England, we fhall not prefume to de- 
termine any thing about the matter from a hearing ex parte ; 
arid, as we fhall moft probably never have ah opportunity 
audire alteram partem==Solventur tabule—lt is indeed to lite- 


* Mandeville was abufed for writing 2 book to thew, that private vices were 
Public benefits : that is, that a corruption of manners, though pernicious to individuals, 
might yet be ferviceable to the tare, The cafe however before us, lotteries which 
foment and cherith a fpirit gambling, and other inftances of a fimilar nature, amy 
ferve to excufe this writer for making & propofition génera/, which is only trae in 

+ As critics, indeed, we might point out {othe blemishes in the Lefturer’s occa- 

ona ne kad by itici Thus he affects to ridicule Sir James Burrows. 

ufing the term #oT Tut of bey. “ Searching for 4 needle in a wah ot ame 
“ isfore moch more labour in vain, than in a dortle or portle of hay.” 
ive us leave to obferve, that he appears, by this, to be a much 
philologit. By ad of hay was never meant a potile of hay; 
We how term it & hay; as he may learn by confulting al- 
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sary, and not perfonal or profeffional, characters that our jurif. 
diétion as Reviewers only extends; fo that fuppofing we were 
poffeffed of the pleas on both fides, it might yet’ be juftly ob- 
jeéted that the caufe is coram non judice. 


bn 


ART.1X. Curfory Remarks made in a Tour through fome of thé 
Northern Parts of Europe, particularly Copenhagen, Stockholm 
and Peterfourg. By N. Wraxall, jun. 8vo. 5s. Cadell *. 


Thefe remarks are written in the form of letters,-and ina 
fpirited and lively ftile ; which renders the relation of the inci- 
dents and obfervations of a very hafty journey more entertaining 
than the matter would otherwife prove. The remarks thata 
traveller could have an opportunity to make, in paffing through 
Denmark, Sweden and Ruflia, in the fpace of five months, 
could not fail of being curfory indeed; although, to do juftice 
to the ingenious letter-writer, it muft be confeffed, they are in 
general as important and pertinent as might pofiibly be made by 
more tedious and tardy itinerants. 

From Copenhagen Mr. Wraxall dates the following account 
of the celebrated Count Struenfee, whofe unfortunate cataf- 
trophe fome time fince made fo much noife over Europe. 
~ To give you a picture of the court, as it now exifts, I muft carry 
you back to’ the time of-the late celebrated, and unhappy favourite, 
Count Struenfee. I have made it my‘endeavour, fince my arrival 
here, to gain the ‘inoft aitientc’ ind unprejudiced intelligence re- 
fpecting him, and the late extraordinary revolation.which expelled a 
gueen from her throne and kingdom, and brought the nrinifters ta 
the fcaffold.. I-thall only inform you'of fome few anecdotes, which 
elucidate his character, and with which you may be unacquainted 3 
though, as.I never.perufed the printed account of his life and trial, 
which appeared in England, you muf excufe me if I repeat what 
you have feen there. j mere % 
_ © Straenfee? as you knew, had not any noble blood in his veins, 
or confequently any hereditary and prefcriptive title to the immediate 
guidance of affairs of ftate. Fortune, and a train of peculiar cir- 
cumftances, coinciding with his own talents and addrefs, feem to 
have drawn’ him ‘from his original mediocrity of condition, and 
placed him in an elevated rank. . He originally practifed phyfic at 
Altona on the Elbe, and afterwards attended the.prefent King of 
Denmark on his travels into England,»in quality of phyfician.’ On 
his return, he advanced by rapid ftrides in the, royal favour, and 
feems to have eminently poffeffed’ the’ powers of pleafing, fince he 
‘was equally the favourite of both the king and gqueerk He. was in- 
vefted with the order of St. Matilda, inftituted in honour of the 
queen, created a Count, and poffefied unlimited minifteriat power; 
his conduct, in this fadden and yneommon ‘eminende, marks 4 bold 
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and daring mind; perhaps I might add, an expanded and patriotic 
heart. Unawed by the ‘precarious tenure of courtly greatnefs, and 
more peculiarly of his own, he began a general reform. The ftate 
felt him through all her members: the finances, chancery, armys 
navy, nobles, peafants—all were fenfible of his influence. He not 
only dictated, but penned, his replies to every important queftion or 
difpatch ; and a petition, or fcheme of public import and utility, 
rarely waited two hours for an anfwer. At prefent, I am told, you 
may be two months without receiving any. The civil judicature of 
this capital was then vefted in thirty magiftrates. Struenfee fent a 
meflage to this tribunal, demanding to know the annual falary or 
penfion annexed to each member: rather alarmed at this enquiry, 
they fent an anfwer, in which they diminifhed their emoluments twe 
thirds, and eftimated them at 1500, inttead of 4000 rix-dollars. The 
Count then informed them, that his Majefty had no farther occafion 
for their fervices, but in his royal munificence and liberality, was 
gracioufly pleafed to continue to them the third part of their avowed 
incomes, as a proof of his fatisfattion with their conduc. He at the 
fame time conttituted another court, compofed only of fix perfons of 
approved integrity, to whom the fame power was delegated. He 
proceeded to purge the chancery, and other bodies of the law. Then 
entering on the military department, he, at ont ftroke, broke all the 
horfe-guards, and afterwards the regiment of Norwegian foot-guards, 
the fineft corps an the fervice, and who were nat difbanded without a 
fhort, but very dangerous fedition. Still proceeding in this falutary, 
but moft critical anti perilous atchievement, he ulmmately began to 
attempt a diminution of the power of ‘the nobles, and to fet the far- 
mers and peafants at perfect liberty. You muit not, you will not 
wonder that he fell a viétim to fuch meafures, and that all parties 
joined in his deftruétion. ‘Thefe were his real crimes, and not that he 
was too acceptable to the queen, which only formed a pretext. It was 
the minifter, and not the man, who had become obnoxious, I donot 
pretend, inthe latter capacity, either to excufe or condemn him ; but 
as a politician, I rank him with the Clarendons and the Mores, whom 
tyranny, or public. bafenefs, and want of virtue, have brought, in 
almoft every age, to an untimely and ignominious exit; but to whofe 
memory impartial pofterity have done ample juftice.” 

~ Of this extraordinary man, ‘Mr. Wraxall fays, there are por- 
traits in all the print-fhops of Copenhagen, with the fubfequent 
punning motto, : 7 

Mala multa Struenf-fe ipfum perdidit. 

_ From Denmark, where at prefent no very flattering reception 
is beftowed on ‘travellers of this country, Mr, Wraxall paffed 
over to Helfimborg ;, where the fnow, whieh. had fallen the 
preceding night, lay upon the ground on the 16th of May, about, 
two feet deep. The relation of his journey from Helfimborg to 
Norkoping prefents a picture equally cold and dreary with that 
he met with on his arrivalon_the confines of Sweden, | 

‘« Groves of fir or afpiny fays he, covered the country ;, and in 
the courfe Of fixty miles, I can fafely affure you,” I faw not a bun- 
er L 3 dred 
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ed le, and not ten hamlets: vil there are not any. I have 
p ely one ftage to another, of pa fourteen Englith miles, 

without meeting or feeing a fingle ete though I caft my eye im- 
patiently round on every fide, in to difcern the-coustenance 
of man. 

«« In many places the firs on either fide the road formed avenues, 
as noble as thofe which are often planted in the entrance to palaces, 
or noblemens’ feats; and tones 2 ¢ whole was fpread a kind of 
rude and gloomy magnificence, which, fuperadded to their filence and 
lonelinefs, very ftrongly affected the mind. Even the birds feemed to 
have abandoned thefe dreary forefts, and I heard or faw none, except 
woodpeckers, and now and then the cuckoo. I enquired if they did 
not afford refuge to wolves or bears, as thefe animals are commonly 
found in thofe countries and places, which want population; but the 

afants affured me the former were only in {mall numbers, and rarely 
Soa and as to bears, there are not any. 

“* This deplorable want of inhabitants is one of the many evils 
which Charles XII. entailed on his uohapP! oe Unc 
by the defeat of Pultowa, by the lofs is ft provinces, and 
bravett fubjeéts, his rage for war, heightened by perfonal animofity to 
the King of Denmark, made him itill exert new efforts, and make 
freth levies of foldiery from his bleeding and exhaufted nes 
and though more than half a century now elapfed fince 
death, Sweden has by no means recovered herfelf, or: repeopled her 
uninhabited plains, F 
_ “* The peafants are civil and humble to obfequioufnefs, grateful 
for the third part of a halfpenny, and infinitely lefs uncivilized and 
barbarous, than one would be tempted to fuppofe from the appear 
ance of every thing around them. I faw a number of very pretty 
forms among the women, who ufed to croud round the carriage at 
¢evesy poft-houfe; and I muft own that I diftributed my fc gs 
more in; proportion to their beauty, than their age, infirmities, or 
poverty. Such is the enchantment of this captivating endowment, 
that I attempted in vain to refift its influence: my head condemned 
me, but my heart counteraéted all its diétates, and warped my bene~ 
volegce in compliance with its own feelings. 

** Had I not taken the ution to carry wine and provifions 
‘with me in the chaife, I muit have been almof ftarved in three or 
four days journey through ‘thefe miferable provinces, where the pea+ 
fants are ftrangers to every kind of aliment, except bread, and falt 
pork or fith, It is, indeed, a queftion whether the former of thefe 
deferves the name of bread, as it is:a compound of rye, and oats, of.a 
colour approaching to: black, and of a tafte which you muft. be as 
hungry as I was to relith.” ' 

' During the whole of this journey, our traveller obferves, he 
did not fee-a fingle piéte‘of either gold or filvers and that he 
was told ‘they have none in the provinces.’ From Stockholm he 
writes an account of the Swedifh court and prefent reigning 
family, with fuch particulars relating to himfelf, as may not be 
thought very important to the reader. His defcent into the 
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4gon mines of Danmora is too fingular an incident to be 
over; as it not only affords a proof of Mr. Wraxall’s being 
a€tuated by the motives to which he afcribes his travels, a paf- 
fion for novelty and admiration, but that he poffeffes likewife an 
intrepidity adapted to the gratification of even the moft dan- 
gerous curiofity. It is to be obferved, that the ore is not dug 
eut of thefe mines aé is the tin ore in Cornwall, but is blown 
up by gunpowder. The aperture of the great mine is near half 
a mile in circumference, and its depth fo great that the bottom 
is not to be feen. Into this mine there is no other method of 
defcent than in a large deep bucket, capable of containing three 
perfons, and faftened by chains to a rope. In this bucket Mr. 
Lene determined, like another Don Quixote, to explore the 
tom 
** The infpeétor, fays he, at whofe houfe I had flept the precedin 
night, a neces Seco ne eels on Som this refolution, oa 
me not only that the rope or chains famesimes bolo bur thet 
the {how and ice which lodged on the fides of the mine frequently 
tumbled in, and deftroyed the workmen, nor could he warrant my 
abfolute from one or both of thefe accidents. Finding, 
however, that I was deaf to all his remonftrances, he provided me a 
clean bucket, and put two men into it to accompany me. The 
Pp eee tage tar with me, had already been into the mines 
Fablun in Dalecarlia, where there is a ladder for that purpofe, 
eee Se achat tive inst ation, evdoving cont aithal 
his curiofity. I wrapped myfelf therefore in my great coat, and 
ftepped into the bucket. The two men followed, and we were let down, 
Zam not afhamed to own that when I found m 
between heaven and earth by a rope, and looked down into the deep 
and dark a ae to whic cena ath agg 
thuddered with apprehenfion, repented my curiofity, is 
was, however, only a momentary fenfation, and ‘before I I had de- 
fcended a hundred feet, I looked round the fcene with 
compofure. I was near nine minutes before 
being eighty fathoms, or four hundred and eighty 
of the mine, when I fet my foot tothe earth, 
in the higheft degree ; whether terror or pleafure form 
minant feeling as I looked at it, is hard to fay. The light of 
was very faintly admitted into thefe fubterraneous caverns. In many 
— it was abfolutely loft, snk Taenows fu its 
s of wood acrofs fome parts fro m one of the 
other, where the miners fat, cngliaad 
fion of powder, with as bere My sigs 
ordinary employment, 
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ments.which human fubtlety ‘has deviled, be.one-of the mok terrible? 
I remained three quarters of an hour in thefe gloomy and frightful 
caverns, and traverfed every part of them which was acceflible, con- 
duéted by my guides. The weather aboye was very warm, but here, 
the ice’covered the whole furface of the rock, and I found myfelf 
farrounded with the colds of the moft rigorous winter, amid darknefs 
and cavés Of iron. .In one of thefe, which ran a confiderable way 
under the rock, were eight: wretches warming themfelves round a 
charcoal ‘fire. and eating the little feanty fubtiftence produced from 
their miferable occupation. They rofe with furprize at feeing fo an- 
expected.a gueft.among them, and I was nota little pleafed to dry. 
-my feet, which were wet with treading on the. melted ice, at their 
fires There are no lefs than 13009 of thefe men conftantly employed 
in the mines, and there pay is only a copper dollar, or 3d. Englith, 
aday. ‘Fhey wére firlt opened about 1580, under the reign of Johg 
the IIId, bug have anly been canftantly worked fince Chriftina’s time. 
After having gratified my curiofity with a full view of thefe fubtesraq 
nean ‘apartments, I made the fignal for being drawn yp, and can 
moft ferioufly aflure youl felt fo little terror while reafcending, com, 
pared with that of being let down, that I am convinced, in five.o 
fix times”more, I fhould haveé’been perfectly indifferent to it, 
could have’ folved'a problem'in‘ matheimatics, or compofed a fonnet 
to my miftrefs, in the backet, without any degree of fright or appre- 
henfion : fo ftrong is the effect of cuftom on the human mind, and fo 
contemptible does danger or hotror become, when familiarized by 
continual repetition !” . 
Similar to this obferyation Of our traveller’s is that, couched 
in a few lines, which fuggelted themfelves to the Reviewer, on 
obferving, fome years ago,, a fimilar fituation of danger, on th 
cliffs of the coait of Norway. tod 
See where, beneath th’ impending cliff, 
The Norway fowler moors his fkiit, 
And defperate, fifty fathom high 
Sofpended, feems himfelf to fly, 
While thus from reck to rock he fprings, 
¥ , And. blythe hjs fammer’s ditty fings. ‘ 
~ From.Peterfourg our'traveller dates a difadvantageous: account 
of the «Ru fian ladies; :with the difgufting mode of promifcuous 
bathing opractitediindifcriminately, by both fexes in that counz 
try : With @ qderation ron’ which we fhall take our leave of thig 
entertaiing-and ingehidts traveller: - ; 
> «© Lam jut returned froty bemeg a fpectator of one of their cut 
tomsy #t-wHich F could ‘not help being a little furprifed. Tt was a 
romtiletods Bathing of Not'lefs than two hondre ” perfons of ‘both 
Texes.! deka, ot will immediately ‘recollect tady ‘Montagine’s' de- 
feription’ oo hs 6f"Sophia, and expeét fomiewhat of the famé 
natures Bit Hothiny AA be mibre oppofite“or unlikes* “Phe vivi 
ColobtiAGOF He pert as ‘called up’ a’ fcene ‘wore Voluptuous an 
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magnificence : but this‘was a fight rather excitive of difguft than-de 
\ fire, and to which only curiofity could ever have led me. There are 
feveral of thefe public bagnios in Peterfburg, and every one pays @ 
few copiques (value a halfpenny Englifh each) for admittance. There 
are, indeed, teparate {paces for the menand women ; but they feem 
quite regardlefs of this diftin@ion, and fit or-bathe in.a ftate of aby 
folute nudity among cach other. What is equally extraordinary, 
they go firft into a room heated to fo intenfe-a-degree that it is fcarce 
fiible to breathe in it; and after having remained there till their 
Bodies are in the moft violent perfpiration, they inftantly either 
plunge into the cold water of the Neva, or clfe throw a quantity 
of it over themfrom little buckets with which they are all, provided 
for that purpoie. ‘This may-only harden a Ryfian coniftitunon, but, 
I believe, would be found to have very different effeéts on an lif 
one.; The greater part of the women were tlie moft hideous figures 
I evér beheld, and reminded me of Horace’s Canidia, for whom: they 
were very proper companions. I counted half a dozen young girls 
who appeared tolerably pretty, and they never could have been viewed 
to more advantage than near fuch fits, As a ftudier of nature I 
~ confefs this is as proper a fchool as can be imagined, fince fanty can 
hardly figure'an attitude which may not be found here; but aga vo- 


luptaary I would never vifit it more,” ~ 
, ~ 





ART. X. ‘The Hiffory and Antiquities of the Parijh of Halifax, 
in, Yorkfpire.  Illuftrated with Copper-plates. _ By the, Rew. 
Jeb Watfon, M.A. Rector of Stockport, in Chefhire, and F. 9nd. 
4to. a1]. 1s. Lowndes. . a ~ 

nfight. of this. voluminous. performance, the reader will 
probably wonder how a fingle parifh could afford fufficient- ma- 
terials, to engage the attention of ‘the writer through gq lefs 
than -764 pages, It is tobe confidered, however, that the 

Parith of Halifax is equal in extent to the whole ‘county of 

Rutland, and contains withif it no fewer than twenty-fix town- 

fhips or hamlets: moft-of which poffefs peculiarities of} cuf- 

tom$, or other curiofities deferving the notice of the anti- 

quarian. | th ae pees a 
Mr. Watfon commences-his-work with an account of thé na- 

tural fituation of the parifh,-in. refpect to air, earth, water, 

firing and ‘the. weather. Tothis facceeds an exibition of the 
druidical remains in the_townfhips of “Barkifland, Nofland, 

Rifhworth, Stansfield, Sowerby and Warley: confifting of.ock- 

ing iftones, fimilar to the other druidical remains in different 

parts of England. The next fubjeé he files, “(Roman affairs 
in the rag of Halifax.” ~ After which he tyeats,of the Saxon 

‘and! Danifh affairs; which afford, however, little matter for 

animadverfion. Next follow “ Hiftorical.memoir$ of the Parith 

in the time of Charles -Ift.” The Author treats next of the 
trade and. its attendant circumftances ; taking@ view of the 
fprefts, chaces and parks, and giving an accomut of the manors, 
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ips, knight’s fees and ancient taxes. He.then 
extract from the furvey of the manor of Wakefield 


ith of Halifax, together with a table contain 
acecount of the number of inhabitants in the feveral divifions of 


this parochial diftric, 
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-On the increafe of population ig this parifh Mr. Watfon makes 
the following obfervations. i 

** The whole number of families in the above table, taken from 
the vicar’s Eafter books, is $244, and if we allow bat five to a fa= 
mily, the amount will be 41,220; an amazing increafe, if Camden's 
information was any thing near the truth, which he received as he 
travelled through thefe that the number of inhabitants in this 
parifh was about twelve men ; in which I am apt to think he 
was not very much miftaken ; for in the certificate of the archbitho 
of York, and others, 2 Ed. VI. concerning chantries, &c. it is {ai 
that ** in Pas pee of Hallifaxe the nomber of houflyng people is 
** eight thoufand five hundred, and is a great wide paryth.” And 
during the rebellion in the north, when every proteftant, who could 
carry arms, was zealous to fhew his attachment to his religion and the’ 
, ape archbifhop Gryndall fais, in a letter to queen Elizabeth, that. 
the parith of Halifax was ready to bring three or four thonfand able 
men into the field. But the moft ftrikinginftance of the increafe of inha- 
bitants in this ay cores is from an old paper in my poffeffion, 
which I fhall oe ithfully re “ By ar a rs 7 
“ may gather the great increafe of howfinge and people within 
“ coun of Halifax in not many yeares by-pate, a ah John 
“ La, of Shipden, fome time of the mannor of 
** Halifax. 

* Note, there is. in Halifax this yeare 1566, of houfholders that 
“ k fires and anfwers Mr. vicar in his fermours of dutyes as 
“ houfeholders 20 and fix fcore and noe more (as I am crediblye en- 
** formed ;) and in the time of John Waterhoufe, late of Halifax, 
** deceafed, who dyed at Candlemas, 26 yeares ago, att his deathe 
** beinge very neare 100 yeares of age (I trow three yeares under,) 
“« and when he was but @ childe there were but in Halifax in all 13 
“ howfes. God be prayfed for his encreafe.” 

** There were but ift Halifax, about the year 1443, when 
Mr. Waterhoufe was born, thirteen families; thete in about 123 
years were increafed to 520, and in lefs than 200 years more to 1272 
families, and they are at prefent, I think, increafing more than ever, 
owing to the flourifhing ftate of their trade, which is not confined to 
this town, and the precinéts thereof, but extends its influence to the 
remotett corners of the parifh, planting colonies in parts which, in 
former times, could fcarce be faid to be inhabited; thus in Fixby are 
54 families, where, in +314, were only five houfes which had fires, as 
appears from the extent above recited. 

“¢ As an addition to the above, it appears from the regifter book 
at Heptonftall, that there were baptifed in the parochial chapel there 
for twenty years, beginning at 1741, 3714 children, and for twenty 
before that period only 2375, fo that there was an increafe of 1339. 
Buried there in twenty years, beginning at 1741, 2220, and for twenty 
years before that period, only 1792, fo that there was an increafe of 428; 
the country muit therefore, of courfe, have many more inhabitants in 
it than formerly ; a truth which is often attefted by living witneffes. 
And thefe improvements have been made in fome of the,moft wild and 
mountainous parts of that parifh, which Camden has defcribed to be 
* folum fterile, in quo non modo commode vivi, fed vix vivi poffic.” 


Mr. 
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Mr. Watfon proceeds next to: give a topographical furvey of 
the parifh; the hiftory of Sir John Eland of Eland, in verfe, 
with many other particulars refpecting the circumftances, fitu- 
ation, and families of the vicinage- 

We come next to a curious account. of the ancient gibbet-law 
at Halifax; the fingularity of which was, oe 

“ That if a felon be taken withitt their liberty, with goods ftolen 

out, or within the liberty, or precifiéts of the faid foreft, either 

hand-habend,: backberand, or confefland, any commodity, of the 
value of thirteen pence halfpenny, -hé fhould, -after‘three markets, 
or meeting days, within the town"of Halifax, next after fuch his 
apprehenfion, and: being condemned, be taken to the gibbet, and 


there to have his head cut off from ‘his body.” 

Net that the felon*was to be: immediately executed without 
farther form of procefs ; for the matter was to be deliberately 
and folemnmly debated by, the frith-burgers within the liberty. 
The mode of procedure was this; 

*¢ Out of the moft wealthy, and beft reputed men for honefty 
and underflanding, ih the above liberty, a certain number were 
chofen for trial of fuch offenders; for when a felon was .appre- 
hended, he was forthwith brought to the lord’s bailiff in» Halifax, 
who, by virtue of the authority granted him from the lord of thae 
manor of Wakefield, (under the -particular feal-belonging to the 
manor,) kept a common jail in the faid town, had the cuftody of the 
axe, and was the executioner. On receipt of the prifoner, the faid 
bailiff immediately iffued out his fursmons tothe conftables of four 
feveral towns within the above precinéts, to require four frith- 
burghers within each town to appear before him on g certain day, to 
examine into the tryth of the charge laid againft him; at which 
time of appearance, the accufer and accuied were brought before 
them, face to face, and the thing flolen produced to view; and they 
acquitted, or condemned, according to the evidence, without any 
oath being adiminiftered. If the party accufed was acquitted, he was 
direGly fet at liberty on paying his fees; if condemned, he was either 
#mmediately executed, if it was the principal market day, or kept till 
then, if it was not, in order to flrike the greater terror into the 
neighbourhood, and in the mean time fit inthe ftocks, on the leffer 
mecting days, with the ftolen goods on his back, if portable, if not,, 
hefore his face. And fo ftriét was this cuftomary law, that whoever 
within this hberty, had any goods ftolen, and not only difcovered the 
telon,,.but fecared the goods, he muft not by any under-hand, or 
private contract, receive the fame back, without profecuting the, 
felon, but was bound.to bring him, : with what he -had taken, tos 
the chief bailiff’ at Halifax, and there, before he could have his 
goods -gain, profecute the ftealgr, a¢cording to ancient. cuttom ; 
otherwile he both forfeited his;goods to’ the fora, and was liable ta 
be accufed of theft-bote, for his private conniyance and agreement’ 
with the felon. After every execution alfo, it feems. that the coroners: 
for the county, or fome of them, were obliged to repair to the town 
ut Halifax, and there fummon a jury of twelve men before sae 

oat ;' ane, 





Watfon’s Hiftory of the Parifh of Halifax in Porkfhire. way 
and fometimes the fame perfon who condemned the felon, and ad- 
minifter an oath to them, to; give in a true and perfeét verdict re- 
lating to the matter of fa& for which the faid felon was executed, 
to the intent that a record might be made thereof in the'cfown-office.”” 

Of the manner of execution in thefe cafes Mr Watfon gives the 
following defcription. : 

** When the malefactor was brought to the gibbet he was to have his 
head cut off from his body... This gibbet ftood a little way ‘out of town, 
towards the weft end, in a place ttill diftinguifhed ‘by the name of the 
Gibbet-lane. Here, to this day, is to be feen a fquare platform of earth, 
confiderably raifed from the level of the ground, “walled about, and 
afcended by a flight of ftone:tteps ; on this were placed two upright 
pieces of timber; five yards in height, joined at the top by a tranf- 
verfe beam; within thefe was a‘fquare block of ‘wood, which Harri- 
fon, in his Defcription of England, vol. i. p. 185,-Lond. 1587, fais, 
was of theJength of four feet and an half, which rofe up and down, 
between the faid uprights, by-means of gtvoves/cut-for that purpofe; 
to the lower end of this fliding block an iron ax was faftened, which 
is yet to be feen at the jaylin Halifax; its weight is feven pounds 
twelve ourices; its length full ten inches and an half; it is feven 
inches over at the top, and very.near‘nine at the bottom ; its middle 
is about feven inches and an half ; and towards the top are two holes 
made to faften it to the block above mentioned, ‘The ax thus fixed 
was drawn up to the. top by» means of a cord, and pully, and at the 
end of the,cord was a pin, which being fixed either to the fide of the 
{caffold, or fome-other part below, kept it fufpended, till either- by 
pulling out the pin, or cutting the cord, it-was fuffered to fall, and 
the criminal’s head was inftantly feparated from his‘body. This pro- 
ceeding has ~beén very differently related. Harrifon, above men- 
‘tioned, -tells us, that every man prefent took hold of the rope, or put 
forth his arm as near to it.as he could, in token that ke was willing: 
to fee true: juttice executed, and that the pin was pulled out in this 
manner; but if the offender was apprehended for ftealing an ox, 
theep, hoyfe, &c. the.end of the rope was fattened to the beaft, which 
being driven, pulled out,the pin.” HK : 

On this ancient cuftom of decollation and its modern difufe, 
Mr. Watfen makes the following obfervations. . 

“‘ It has generally been fuppofed, that the punifhment by decolla- 
tion was pratifed inno part of England but at Halifax, upon com- 
mon offénders:; but in the Harleian MSS. No. g8o. fol. 355, fis the 
following remark : “ Aunciently the ‘feveral cuftomes of placeé made 
‘.in thole dayes capitall punifhments feverall. Apud Dover infalif- 
* tatus, apud Southampton, fubmerfus, apyud Winton demembratus, 
* vel decapitatus, ut apad Northampton, &c.’*I have alfo in a MSS, 
relating to the Earls of Chefter, extraéts from fome records, wherein 
it is faid, that: ‘ the ferjeants, or bailiffs of the earls, had power to 
‘ behead any: malefactor, or thief, who wa’-apprehended in the 
* adtion,:or againft whom it was made apparent by fufficient witnefs, 
* or confeffion, before foar-inhabitants of the place, or rather before 
\faur inhabitants of the four: neighbouring towns.’ Then follows an 
account of ‘the ‘prefeating of feveral heads of felons at the caftle’ of 
i i _ Chefter, 
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Chefter, according to cuftom, by the Earl’s ferjeants (fervientés 
cis.) And it muft have been the ufual way to behead malefaétors 
this county, becaufe in a Roll 3 Edw, II. it is called the ciiftom of 
Chefhire. are direét and evident proofs, that the beheadin 
of criminals was not peculiar to Halifax, but was exercifed likewife 
in other parts of the kingdom ; and accordingly it feems to have been 
known to be fo, even in later times; for in the fecond volume of 
Hollinthed’s Chronicle, printed in 1577, at p. O54. isa wood cut, 
reprefenting the execution of a man who attempted to murder King 
Ill. The criminal is laid within fuch a gibbet as that ac 
Halifax (fee the mifcellaneous plate, No. 4.) only the ax is fufpended 
from the top by a c: rd, which the executioner is cutting with a knife, 
fimilar to an engraved reprefentation of the Halifax in Moll’s | 
fet of fifty maps of England and Wales, Lond 1724, where the bai- 
liff, or fome other, is cutting the rope. Alfo in Fox’s book of Mar- 
tyrs, vol. i. p. 37. Lond. 1684, is a plate of this fort, except that a 
man is pulling up the ax to a proper height, by means of a cord 
which runs through a hole in the tranfverfe piece of wood at the top, 
and when he lets go the cord, the ax defcends. 
‘* From whence the cuftom of beheading criminals with an engine 
originally came, is not ealy to fay. It has been thought that the 
ple of Halifax took the hint from the Scottith en: ay Edin- 
Bar h, which is well known to have refembled their own ;, but fo 
far from that, different writers have told us,that this Maiden was 
‘borrowed from the Halifax gibbet. See tley’s England’s Ga- 


‘getter, Lond. 1751, under Halifax, arid the Geography of ae 
$ 


‘done after the manner of Gordon, Lond. > 17 It 
that Earl Morton,‘the Regent of Scotland, carried a thodel of it from 
“Halifax to his own country, where it remained fo long unufed, that 
it acquired the name of the Maiden. The Scots have a tradition, 
that the firft inventor of this machine, was the firft who fuffered by 
it. So far is certain, that Earl Morton, who was executed June 2, 
1581, had his head taken off by fach an inftrument as this; for in 
the Continuation of Hollinfhead’s Chronicle of Scotland, we read, 
* that having laid his necke under the axe, he cried, Lord Jefus re- 
* ceive my {pirit, which words he fpake, even while she axe fell on 
* bis necke.’ This continuator, indeed, has made no remarks on the 
fingularity of this a&t, as might have been expected fram him, if the 
Earl had been known to have brought this contrivance with him 
England, and to have been the firft who fuffered by it; but hiftorians 
too often think it fufficient to record matters of faét, without the ad- 
dition of fuch obfervations, as:wpuld be of fervice to antiquatians. 
“* I have been informed. by a perfon born in Edinburgh, that the 
Maiden there is the @nly infirumeyt of the kind in that kingdom, 
‘and that it has very feldom been ufed.; from whence it may be con- 
cluded that it is of no very great antiquity; and as the cuftom of be- 
heading with it was local, no proof arifes that it was priot in time 
to that at Halifax; more efpecially fo, as the date of this machine 
‘at Halifax is utterly unknowa. It is evident that fach a contrivance 
was known in Germany before the execution of Earl Morton; for I 
have a {mall engraving, dated in 155g, done by Aldegraft of Wett- 
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tia, veprefenting Titus Manlius ftanding by to fee the execution 
fon, for fighting contrary to his van he, The fon’s head is 
block, and a s ax h over his neck, ful- 

7 a cords there are hollows cut in the two uprights, to di- 
reét it in its defcent, but being a fide view, the method made afe of 
to caufé it to fall, is not ted. . An officer, who ftands by the 
fide of Manlius, has his left hand on the criminal’s head. 

*¢ It is a ciccamfance worth remarking, that this power of the Ba- 
rons, to infli& capital punifhment, was kept up at Halifax a confi- 
derable time after it had ceafed in every other part of the kingdom, 
This, however, as I take it, was merely accidental; the privilege (as 
it is 1 was not taken away from any place, by aft of parliament, 
but dropt by degrees, as the motives for its continuance lefs 
neceflury. And furely it was but right, as the tenures in capite ceafed, 
that the liberties therewith granted fhould ceafe alfo. As Halifax, 
however, was a place of fo much trade, this cuftom, which ftruck 
fuch a’terror into thieves in general, was found to be fo highly bene- 
ficial to the Honeft manufacturers there, that they kept it up as long 
as they durft: and it is very probable that it had not ceafed when it 
did, if the bailiff had not been threatened, after the laft executions, 
that if ever he attempted the like again, he thould be called to a 
public account for it. _ 

** This is the beft account I can at prefent give of this celebrated 
¢uftom, which feems to have sr every writer who has touched 
pon the fubjeét. For the fatisfaction of the curious, I thall add 
fuch a lift of perfons beheaded at Halifax, as the regifter books there 
afford us; which is % formidable a one, for the time it takes in, that 
we = as hear, oe waged - + pre ufed fami- 
harly the i ion, ** From Hell, » an i 
oe peers 

But from the perufal of this lift, it is poffible fome of our read~ 
ers are ready to join in the petition, ‘ good Lord deliver us.” 
We fhall here end the quotation and referve the remainder of our 
account of this accurate and laborious work to another oppor- 
tunity. bt 





ART. XI. The Life of Petrarch. Collected from Memoires pour 
. da Vie de Petrarch *, 2 vals, 8vo, 12s. Buckland. 

About ten years ago appeared at Amfterdam, ‘‘ Memoires 
pour la Vie de Francuis Petrarque, tirés de fes Oeuvres et des 
Auteurs contemporaires.” In thefe Memoirs were enumerated 
upwards of twenty different biographers, who had engaged in 
the tak of writing the life of Petrarch. Among thefe, fome of 
them had even dotbted the exiftence of the celebrated Laura, 
in whofe: praife the favourite founets of this amorous poet were 
written. The Author of the Membirs, however, ftood up boldly 
| Announced in out Review for May. 
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for theattual exiften¢e of the lady, relieving the memory of the 
Poet from’ the imputation’ of celebrating, like another Don 
Quixote, an imaginary Dulcinea. It happened -unluckily, mes 
verthelefs, that the object of his paffion proves to have beeipams 
other man’s wife ; a circumftance which, the prefent biographer 
feems to think, ‘renders that paflion fomewhat unnacountable : 
hut perhaps the moft unaccountable part of the ftory is, that 
there remains no ground for fufpicion of the leaft criminal in- 
tercourfe during this extraordinary amour. The truth is, that 
Petrarch was an. extraordinary man, and if we credit his hifto- 
rians, had a moft powerful command over his paffions *. 

«* Moral philofophy and poetry, we are told, were his chief des 
light ; he loved alfo the ftudy of antiquity, to which he was the more 
inclined from an averfion to the age in which he lived. He loved 
hiftory, but he could not bear the difcord which reigned among hifto- 
rians. In doubtful parts, he determined by the probability of the 
facts, and the reputation of the authors. He applied himfelf to’phi- 
lofophy, without efpoufing any fect; becaufe he found no fyftem 
which was fatisfa€tory. ‘ 1 love truth, fays he, and not fects. I am 
* fometimes a.Peripatician, a Stoic, or an Academician, and often 
* none of them; but—always a Chriftian. To philofophige, is to 
* Jove wifdom ; and the true wifdom, tis Jefus Chrift. ~ us’ read 
* the hiftorians, the poets, and the philofophers; bat let us have in 
© our hearts the gofpel of Jefus Chrift; in which alone: is perfc& 
$ wiftlom, and perfect, happinefs.” 

From the frequent recourfe which head to folitude, it ap. 
pears alfo that Petrarch was of a melancholy as well-as.réligious 
difpofition ; unlefs. we muft impute his love of recefs entirely ‘to 
his paflion ; for which there does not appeat.altogether fuffi- 
cient grounds. The place he -chofe for his retreat, when in the 
folitary mood of retirement, was the famous fountain of Vauclufe. ~ 

* One of thofe places, fays the biographer, in which nature de- 
lights to appear.under a form the moft fingalar and romantic, To 
wards the coaft of the Mediterranean, and on a plain, beautiful as 


* Or perhaps thofe paffions.were of a purer kind than fuch as aétwate ordinary 
perfons ; romantic defires are not the moft violent; and that Petrarch was the lover 
ef..romance may be gathered from the following defeription of his mittrefs, 
« On-Sunday in the Hel Week, at fix in the mofning, the time of Matins, Pe< 
trarch going to the church of>the monaftery of St. Claire, faw a young lady, whofe 
charms initantly fixed his attention. ‘She was: drefled in green, and her gown, was 
embroidered with violets. Her face, her airy her gait, were.fomething more than 
mortal. Her perfon was delicate, her eyes temder and fparkfing, and her eyé-brows 
black as ebony. Golden locks waved over Her fhou!ders whiter than fiiow ; and the 
pinglets were interwoven bythe fingersof- love. “Her neck was well formed, and’her 
complexion animated by the tints of nature, which art vainly attempts to imitate. 
When the opened her mouth, you perceived the, beauty of pearls and the fweetnefs 
of rofes. She was full of graces. Nothing was fo foft- as her looks, fo modeft as 
her carriage, fo touching as the’ found ‘of her voice. An air of gaiety and ténder< 
nef breathed around her, but fo pure and happily tempered, as to infpire cyery be-, 
holder with the fentithents of virtues for the was chafte as the fpangled dew-drop 
of the mora,—Such, fays Petrarch, was the amiable Laura.” 
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the vale pe you difcover a little valley, enclofed by a barrier 
of rocks in the form of a horfe-fhog. The rocks are high, bold, and 
grotefque: and the valley is divided by a river, along the banks of 
which are extended meadows and: pattures of a perpetual verdure. A 
path, which is on the left fide of the river, leads in gentle windings 
to the head of this vaft amphitheatre. There, at the foot of an 
ehormodtis rock, and direétly in front, you behold a prodigious cavern 
hollowed by the hand of nature: and in this cavern arifes a f{pring, as 
celebrated almoft as that of Helicon. 
‘¢ Here, fays Petrarch, in one of his letters, I make war upon my 
fenfes, and treat them as my enemies. My eyes, which have drawn 
me into a thoufand difficulties, fee no longer either gold or precious 
ftones, or ivoty or purple ; they behold nothing, fave the firmament, 
the water, and the rocks. The only female who comes within their 
fight, is a fwarthy old woman, dry and parched as the Lybian de- 
farts. My ears are no longer courted by thofe harmonies of inftru- 
ments or voices which have often tranfported my foul: they hear 
nothing but the lowing of cattle, the bleating of theep, the warbling 
of birds, and the murmurs of the ftream. 
** I keep filence from morn tonight. There is no one to converfe 
with ; for people conftantly employed, either in {preading their 
nets, or taking care of their vines and orchards, have no knowledge 
* of the intercourfes of the world, or the converfations of fociety.” 
From this! fketch of his difpofition, the reader may form an 
idea of the character of this celebrated poet. The principal 
actions of his life have been fo often related, that we refer 
fuch of our readers as are ftill to learn them, to the work itfelf ; 
in which the ingenious compiler hath made a very judicious ufe 
of the materials collef&ted for her*, in the French Memoirs, 
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ART.. XII. Hoyle’s Games improved. Being practical Treatifes 
on the following fafbionable Games: viz. Whiff, Quadrille, Pi» 
quet, Chefs, Back-Gammon, Billiards, Cricket, Tennis, Quinze, 
Hazard, and Lanfquenet. In which are alfo contained, the 


Method of betting at thofe Games upon equal, or advantageous - 


Terms. Including the Laws of the feveral Games, as fettled and 
agreed to at White’s and Stapleton’s Chocolate-houfes. 12mo. 
3s. Lowndes, 

To the games of Hoyle, contained in thg former editions of 
his book, the revifer and correétor hath added thofe of billiards, 
cricket, tennis, quinze, hazard, and lanfquenet: his directions, 
for playing each, being, as far as we are qualified to judge, 
deduced from the beft praétical authorities; fo that the prefent 

edition feems to be the moft compleat work of its kind extant, 


* Mrs. Sufanna Dobfon of Liverpool, 
Vou. M : PAMPHLETS. 
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Art. XIII. Religion: a poetical Effay.. By W. Gibjon, M.A. Pembroke, 
qto. 2s. Hall, Cambridge, 


Non ego, Pheebe, datas a te mihi mentiar artes 5 
Nec nos acriz’ voce monemur avis: 

Nec mihi funt vifz Clio, Cliufque forores—— + 
Vera canam, Ovip. 


This Poem is written in blank verfe, which, in fhort effays, we are: 
no advocates for, *"Twere to be wifhed it had been written in rhyme, 
as doubtlefs it is better fuited to the genixs of our language. The 
author, however, feems to be a manof fenie, and pofiefled of a to-- 
lerable talent for moral poefy. He has difplayed.a good. deal of’ 
learning, and here and there we meet with fome fpirited lines, par- 


ticularly in the fourteen firit pages, and the twenty-feventh, wher 
Plato is thus introduced. —— 


—_—_—— Lift ! lift! more foft 

Than dew-drops fprinkled by the hand of even. 
Light o’er the violet-bed, and honey fweet 

A voice.——’Tis Plato’s! gently breathe yé gales! 
Stir not a leaf! and you ye waters wind 

Your way unmurmuring ! 


But, allowing him fo much due merit, we cannot but think he has 
dwelt too much upon the falfe fyftems of religion, that at different 
periods have prevailed in the world, and paid too, Jittle attention to 
that of chriftianity.—On the whole, it would have appeared with 
more propriety in the form of a differtation. 


Agr. XIV. The State of Man, bere and hereafter, confidered ; in three 
Y Epifiles toa Friend. 12mo. 6d. Pine, Briftol. 


‘ovif the author of thefe epiftles be not the beft Poet in the world, he 
“appears to be a good Chriftian; which is a much more amiable 
“Sand worthy character. 

“« To aim,” fays he, ‘‘ chiefly at the grandeur or eloquence cf ftile, 
may become.a genius, but the views of every chriflian fhould afcend 
higher—it muft be owned that all authors are impelled to appear as 
fuch, either by the power of wanity or benevolence: 'T hey defire to 
plea/e, that others may praife them for that pleafure; or to profit, that 
all may partake of that ufeful s-aia of fentiment, whatever it be, 
which has cither informed or inftructed them, ana agded to their hap- 
pinefs.—Without doubt, very many of the Jatter fort have graced 
our favoured “ifland, and they will ever have this advantage over the 
former, that the works of fuch as Addifox, Hale, Young, Dodderidge, 

| Derbam or Fenelon, will be taken up with delight by the /erious in all 
laces, and by all readers-in their feriotis moments, while thole of 
coltaire, Horace, Bolingbroke, and the Bagateiles of Shakelpeare, Swifi, 
4 . aitd: 
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and all the wits in Chriftendoin, will only flath over the ideas of vo- 
latile readers, and difguft even them on a fecond perufal.” 

How the critics, who have of late éxhibited the charaéter of Shake- 
fpeare as a moral philofopher,, will relifh this author’s calling his writ- 
ings bagatelles, we leave to conjeStare ; but we cannot.help thinking 
his want of refpeét, to the memory of that incomparable poet, will fink 
him in the opinion of all poetical readers. As 2 fpecimen of his 
own talents we fhall quote, what he calls, a /mail fatyrical check to 
the excurfions of. genius, 


Maz never found out Man---his wit may fly, 
And ftun éach brother mole that paffes by ; 

But afk him, how the wheels of nature turn, 

Why dreams difturb us, or why comets burn, 
What fecret {prings this huge’ creation bear, 

Or who can prove it balauc’d in the air ? 

Atk purblind man -wéea life begins or ends, 
Whence blows the whirlwind, or yon ftar defcends, ~ 
How bigh above us all thé planets move, 

How low beneath the fealy myriads rove ? 

As well might Rea/on learn to ftop the tide, 

As man unfold what heav’n. decrees to hide: 

Yet ftill he ftrains each optic nerve to trace, 
Strange creatures on the moon's myfterious face, 
Lights on her mountains, falls upon her feas, 
And marks her continent with equal eafe ; 
Witheut a line earth’s longitude reveals, 

And weighs her minifo’d orbs without a fcales 
‘IF never curb’d---like tigers from their food, 

All would hunt knowledge, and forget their good, 
Be wife as devils, but, as devils full, : 
The more they knew, the ftronger cleave to ill ; 
Each fchool ftili more a-* nurfery for pride, 

*Til] men to gods were leétur’d far and wide, 
*Till each had fram’d a fyftem in his brain, 

Or blown to nothing all this world again! | 

Blelt ignorance, how kindly giv’n below! 

How Boies kept the things we need not know! 


* It is, perhaps, impoffible to be too painted in our cenfure againft the mode 
of education, eftablifhed in-our public fchools—who would not join with Auguflin 
and Rolliu, to condéma rhe heathénifh ambition of bloody conquerors, the loofe 
morsls amd the impidus fables of the Greek and Roman poets >And yet—fuch is’ 
our venerating for antiquity!——— Youth is tavght, with great labour and expence, 
to digeit what itymuft vomit wp again, whehever the Chriftian Religion has its due 
imprefiion on the mind !, Jf one boy ovt.of én efcapes thro’ his tutor’s hands lefs 
mad than Ajax, er lefs melancholy than Cato—not to fay lets polluted than Horace— 
it muft be matter of fuiprize, fince they are bound to pore, for years together, over 
bodks, Which are full of ideas, counter to thofe of Chriftianity; and the dulnefs, 
ot the indolence,: of miofttorors, prevents -youth from perceiving the mifchief, of 
which they aye, mot aware without caution from their inftrudtors—were the rifing 
generation weil ftored with feriptoral learning in the various languages, and well . 
verfed in the belt of our own great authors ip profe and poetry, we thould probably 
have Better awd ‘wifer men to fill up the feveral flations of life, than wé can now 
expeét in thofe, who are taught to learn little or nothing but dead languages, with 
all their trath, on account of Claffical eloquence !|—While they cannot read or write, 
intelligibly, in their native tongue! Laftly, fuppofe ** good fcholars,” “ fine cri- 
tics,” and “ men of genius” were lefs rare than we now find them, what need of 
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If known, would only, in this weak eftatey 
Make all mankind intolerably great! 
See * Archimedes turn all nature round ! 

See Newton bufy ’midft the planets found ! 
Copernicus wheels all about the fun, 
And crawls a reptile here whtile this is done? 
+ Sinclair the monfters of the deep explores, 

thro’ the waves, and up triumphant foars, 
Could let you know---if there he fhonld remain--« 
The various wonders of the wat’fy plain !— 
Would Orpheus, Hervey leave an Se untried, 
Or ceafe to fearcht when Embrios liv'd and died ! 
t Borelli ill would fail beneath the flood, 
Like a fith ¢loiftered in a fhell of wood ! 
Would § Berthold reft, till centred under ground, 
He blew into the air each ifland round? 
Could Galileo leave his tube alone, 
*Till it had potted all our burnifh’d fun! 
Vain man! Thy foul to otlier worlds muft fly, 
And wilt thou only play the fool and die ! 
What gain to thee, were other knowledge giv’n, 
‘To count thé ftars, and mifs thy way to heay’n ! 
Here then we fix---fet learned wit afide, 
As neither fit to be our guard or guide ; 
Some others blifs we want---ourfelves to know--- 
And what can make us like our god below. 


_ The reader will readily perceive that this writer has endeavoured to 
imitate Pope’s Efflay on Man; but baud pafibus equis. We find, now 
and then, however, fome good lines, though we cannot compliment 
their author fo far as to rank this ¢rife of his with the dagatelles of 
Pope or Shakefpeare. ° 


Art. XV. Arfaces, a Tragedy. Svo. 13. 6d. Becket. 


The very modeft and ingenious Author of this Tragedy, which is 
founded on the Ezio of Metattafio, hath added greatly to the value of 
the prefent, he hath here made to the public, by a fenfible and well- 
written preface ; in which, after juftifying the practice of imitation 
on the beft authorities, he throws out feveral judicious remarks on 
the {tile and language beft adapted to tragedy. 

“ The ftru€ture of our blank verfe feems to me a thing of more 
art, than is generally imagined, and lefs attended to, than its con- 
fequence deferves ; fince it is well known, what dignity, and ele- 
gance, a nervous, graceful verfification, will give to the moft 
frmple, unlaboured language; infomuch, that even thofe, who are 
beft acquainted with the fafcinating powers of poetic diction, are 
fometimes altonithed to - find, what a different impreffion the very 
fame fentiment makes on the heart, when rolling in all the majefty of 
numbers, perfect, copious, and harmonious, which fatisfy at once, 
and charm the ear, or limping im ill-turned periods, and defeétive 
meafures. Having beftowed fome confideration on this fubject, I am 


* He firft invented globes to thew the motions’ of the heavens. 

t George Sinclaire—Invemtor of the Diving: Bell. 

¢ Alphonfo Borelli—who formed a boat to fail under water. ) 

§ Berthold Schwartz is fuppofed to have invented gunpowder in the 54th century. 
; ; willing 
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willing to flatter myfelf, that the obfervations I have made, may 
poffibly tend to the farther perfection of this kind of verfe, and am 
therefore tempted to offer them to the public; but this I profefs to do 
with becoming diffidence, and a perfect willingnefs to retract my 
error, if I am found to be miftaken. 

‘** As the rhythmus of the Grecian, and Roman verfe,. was deter- 
mined by the quantity of the fyllables only, without any regard to 
the accent; fo the rhythmus of our verfe is regulated, in dire op- 
pofition, by the accent only, without any regard.to the quanitity*. 

‘* As the length, or brevity, of all our fyllables therefore 1s de- 
termined by the accent, it fhould be laid down as a fundamental 
rule. ‘ That no word ought, merely in favour of the metre, to be 
ftrained, or forcibly pronounced with an accent different from its 
fixed and accuftomed one, as is done in the following verfe: 

To meet the foe of mankind in his walk. 
Venice Preferved, AG II. 
Since, if this ‘is allowed, our language will have no ftandard ; but 
poets will be at liberty to alter the accents of words, as their own ad- 
vantage, or caprice, may direét.’+ 

‘* This being granted, it follows, that to give our narrative iam~ 
bic verfe of five a (each of which confifts of a fhort, and a lon 
fyllable) its perfeé&t rhythmus, the fecond, fourth, fixth, eighth, an 
tenth fyllables, ought to be capable, without any uncommon accent 
being laid upon the words, to be pronounced with fuch a degree of 
emphafis, as fhall juftly entitle them to be called long ones. if the 
emphafis therefore be removed from thefe fyllables to the others, it is 
plain the meafure of the verfe muft be dilturbed, and the more dif 
turbed, the more it is removed.” 

We are forry that a writer who appears to think fo much for hime 
felf, and fo juftly in general, fhould fall into the vulgar errour of 
Sheridan and others, refpefting the emphafis giving length to Englith 
fyllables. Indeed he is obliged to own it really does not, but only ~ 
entitles them to be called long ones. We are glad, however, to find 
him of our own opinion, reipecting the paufe at the end of the verfe 5 
in which we differ from the above-mentioned orator f, 

‘** As there is always a paufe at the end of every verfe, though 
momentaneous, and perhaps almoft imperceptible ; any two veries, 
of which one ends, and the other begins'with words, which are 
fo connected, as not to bear even the idea of a paufe between them, 
mutt be imperfect, Such verfes alfo havea profaic appearance, inaf- 


* The ancient accent was only a variation (as is fappotel of the tone of the 
voice, and had no connexion with the quantity of the fyllable. Our accent is always 
gitended with an emphafis, which makes the fyilable fo accented long, while thote, 
which pafs off the tongue without any emphafis, are thort: 

+ In words of doubtful accent, ic is true, poets are left at their hberty, and, oc 
cafionally, fyllab!es, which in ordinary converfation are paffed over unaccented, and 
are confequently thort, are read in verfe with aa emphafis, which gives them the 
time of long ones. But this cannot be frequently done ; moft of our short fyllables 
and particularly our monotyliabic particles, cannot w-thout violence, and offence tq 
the ear, be made to do the duty of long fyllables, 

} See Loadon Review, Vol. I. page vt 
; 13 
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much as they feem to conclude exactly like profaic lines, withou 
any regard to metre. As in the following inftances: 
————I have never us’d 
My foldiers to demand a reafon of 
My aétions. All for Love, A& I. 
The gentle goddefs nature wifely has 
Aliotted— Ambitious Step-mother, A& ILI. 
_ Where, of, ‘which is only the prepofition marking the cafe of the 
faubftantive (actions,) cannot, even in idea, be feparated from it.— 
Nor can any more the auxiliary verb, bas, be feparated from its par- 
“ticiple, allotted.) Such inftances therefore would furely have been 
better written— 
I have never us’d 
My foldiers to demand 
A reafon of my aétions, ; 
The gentle goddefs nature wifely has allotted — 


' Having made a number of other pertinent and judicious remarks 
on the ftruéture of blank verfe, he proceeds : 

‘«¢ [am not ignorant it may, and perhaps will be urged, that all 
the irregularities here taken notice of, are made ufe of by poets, to 
introduce a greater variety into their verfe, to prevent its fatiating 
the ear, and render it more an intitation of difcourfe. © But this is 
precifely what the dramatic writers of Rome had urged in defence of 
themfelves, for the ufe of exactly fimilar licences, when Tully told 
them, that by endeavouring to make their verfe too much refemble 
converfation, they had reduced it to be little, or nothing different 
from profe*. Nor indeed does an irregular continuation of feet, 
feem at all neceffary, to produce all the variety which is required in 
the longeft tragedy. Let the following verfes of Dryden, and Glover, 
wherein the above rules are obferved, be confidered, and then let the 
reader’s ear judge, whether a whole tragedy written in numbers, at 
once fo harmonious, and fo varied would fatiate the ear. 

—She came from Egypt. 
Her galley down the filver Cydnos row’'d ; 
‘The tackling filk, the ftreamers wav’d with gold, 
The gentle winds were lodg’d in purple fails, 
‘The nymphs, like Nereids, bacwee her couch were plac’d, 
Where, the, another fea-born Venus, lay. 
She lay, and lean’d her cheek upon her hand, 
And caft a look fo languithingly fweet, 
As if, fecure of all beholders hearts, ' 
Neglecting the could take them. Boys, like Cupids, 
Stood fanning, with their painted wings, the winds 


* Efe igitur in oratione numerum quendam, non eft difficile cognofcere, Sed in 
verfibus res eft apertior; quanquam etiam 4 modis quibufdam, cantu remoto, foluta 
eife videatur oratio, maximéque id optimo quoque eorum poetarum, qui lyrici a 
Grxcis nominantur, quos, cum eantu fpoliaveris, nuda pene remanet oratio. Quorum 
fimilia font quiedam etiam apud noftros; velut ille in Thyefie—Quemnam te effe 
dicam ? qui tarda in feneétute et qua fequuntur, que, nifi cum tibicen acceffit, 
oration: funt foluiz fimiliffima. At comicoram fenarii propter fimilitudinem fermonis 
fic fzpe funt abjecti, ut non nunquam vix in his numerus, & yerfus intelligi poflir. 

Ciceronis Orator. 


That 
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That play'd about her face; but if the f{mil'd, 
A darting glory feem'd to blaze abroad, 
That mens defiring eyes were never wearied, 
But hung upon the objeét. To feft flutes 
The filver oars kept time, and while they play’d, 
The hearing gave new pleafure to the fight, 
And both to thought. “Twas Heav'n, or fomething more ; 
For fo the charm’d all hearts, that gazing crowds 
Stood panting on the fhore, and wanted breath 
To give their welcome voice. All for Love, A& III, 
Look down, connubial goddefs ! and with hope 
Let thy appeas'd divinity indulge 
A hero off'ring at thy holy thrine, 
His fpirit humbled with repentant fighs ! 
You too attend, ye favourable gales, 
And fwiftly waft us to the kind embrace 
Of our companion Orpheus, who fhall breathe 
His tuneful confolation in a ftrain 
Of grief-compofing energy, to charm 
Diftraétion’s rage, "till new-born reafon fmile, 
Then with her children, lovely as their mother, 
Shall blooming Tempé on its flow’ry lap 
Again receive her, while Penéus’ ftream 
Blends with the flitting warblers on his banks, 
His murm’ring cadence to delight her ear ; 
And I once more, along th’ accuftomed vale, 
Shall, by the luftre of the filent moon, 
Walk by her fide attentive, while her tongue 
Unfolds the pow'rs of heav’n’s refplendent train, 
Of magic numbers, and myftérious fpells, 
And feafts with knowledge my enraptur’d foul. 
Medea, A& IV. 
The writer goes on to illuftrate the advantages of blank verfeover 
thime, concluding his remarks with a recapitulation of the inferences 
drawn from them, in form of rules for the direétion of dramatic 
writers, in this particular. F 
‘¢ In a word, to give our iambic narrative verfe for the ftage, its 
utmoft harmony, and ftrength, thefe rules (at leaft as far as my ear, 
and judgment, inform me) fhould be ohferved. ’ 
sed te verfe fhould be of lefs extent than five feet, and therefore 
none left incomplete, 


“« 2, No verfe of five feet, thould begin, or end, with a pyrrhic 
foot. 

** 3. Notrochaic foot fhould be allowed after the firft, but all 
the reft be pure iambics, except only, when the meafure is broken, 
to give new force to the fentiment. 

*¢ 4, No words, which will not bear a divifion, thould be fepa- 
rated into two verfes—no infignificant monofyllabic particle fhould 
conclude a verfe of five feet—and no words which are generally pro- 
nounced in one fyllable, thould be expanded into two, to fill up the 
wncafure, 

** 5, No verfe fhould be allowed to be lengthened to fix feet, un- 
Jefs it conclude with a pyrrhic foot. 


“ 6. No verfe of more than fix feet fhoud be admitted, conclude 
with what foot it may. 
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“‘ The redundant fyllable fhould be ufed as much as poffible, be- 
caufe it is the beft means of giving that eafy freedom to the verfe, fo 
extremely proper far dialogue. apo, 

‘* 8. The paufe fhould be inceffantly varied, and made, as much 
as poffible, to fall on the fyllabie after the conclufion of that foot on 
which it is made, * as fuch paufes give a remarkable {moothnefs and 
flow to the verfe. 

‘¢ Thefe are fome of the precepts, which, from the perufal of our 
beft dramatic writers, I have formed to myfelf on the fubjec of our 
narrative iambic verfe. + My ear, and judgment, may very poffibly 
deceive me, but I cannot help thinking, at prefent, that their ob- 
fervation will tend to the perfection of 'this kind of metre, rendering 
it, at the fame time, more nervous, and melodious. By thefe, at 
leaft, I have endeavoured to form the numbers of the following per- 
formance, though it will very poffibly be found on examination, that 
I have (unintentionally) tranfgreffed them.” 

As tothe play itfelt, as our limits will not afford room for a 
fatisfa@tory abflra&, we might only injure the Author by a partial 
extract. Suffice it to fay, that we have perufed it with more plea- 
fure, than we have received at the repreientation or reading of mok 
of the late imitations of Metaftafio. It may not therefore be impro- 
per toobferve, that this piece was offered fome years ago to the flage, 
when under the management of Mr. Colman, and by him rejected. 
Not that the Author mentions this circumftance in difparagement of 
that manager, whofe motives for rejecting his piece, he conceives 
might be partiality to others through, “ private friendfhip, urgent 
folicitation, &c.” The writer, indeed, appears by his unneceffar 


apology for the rejecting manager, as well as by his profeffed refpe 
for the abilities for theatrical managers in general, to have a great 
regard for thofe refpectable perfonayes ; but then he gives the bef 
reafon for it in the world, ‘* he has not the pleafure of their acquaint 
ance.’ 


Art. XVI. The Dutch-man, a Mujfical Entertainment, as performed at 
the Theatre-Royal in the Haymarket. By Thomas Bridges, Efy; 
Author of Homer in Burlefque.  8vo. 1s. Lowndes. 

We are really forry to find the. humour of the author of Homer in 
Burlefque, with which we have occafionally made ourfelves merry, 
reduced fo low as to make us ferioufly fad. There is no liquor in 
the world, perhaps, fo vapid as perry when it has loft its pertnefs; 
though, when impregnated with that exhilirating quality, it may, 
far a while, out-fparkle genuine champaigne. We have, indeed, 


* As in this line of Dryden, before-mentioned, where it is in the fyllable beyond 
the third foot, : 
 Negleéting the could take them. Boys, like Cupids.” 
And this of Glover, where it is on the fyllable beyond the fecond, 
&s Then with her children, loyely asthe mother.” 
+ I hope it will not be objeéted to me that they carry too much the appearance, 
and parade of pedantry, and art, when it is remembered, that Pope bas faid, 
‘* True eafe in writing comes from art, not chance, 
“ As thofe move eafictt, who have learn’d to dance.” 
3 ag Effay on Criticifm. 
obfe rved, 


. 
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wbferved, on more occafions than one, that his wit ran fo low that, 
if it were tappeda peg lower, we fhould have all the dregs of ‘the 
cakk. Let our readers judge from the following fcene, if our appre- 
henfions were not well founded. 

Durcu-man, and Sorry his ward.—Letrice liftening. 

Myn. My dear chargee, you look fo charmingly, that A fua 
fhining through a fog is but a mere dark lanthorn to your eyes, 

Sophy. You flatter my eyes, Mynheer. 

Myn. I cannot flatter either your eyés or your complexion ; becaufe 
the colour of the fineft Weftphalia ham is mere brick-duit, when 
compared to your ruddy cheeks. 

Sophy. Why, Mynheer, will you ftrive to win my tender heart, 
when you have a wife, a happy wife, already. 

Myn. (Spits, and making faces.) lf you love me, Sophy, don’t pyt 
me in mind of my feow, for whenever fhe is mentioned I grow as 
fick as a dog. 

Lett, ( Peeping.) Whether this Dutch-man is a fick dog, or not, I 
does not know; but I am fure he’s a fad dog, pe 
__ Sophy. You feem as if you would be glad to get quit of your wife, 

Mynheer. 

Myn. Ay, and give a thoufand ducats to any man that would fetch 
her, for then I would marry my dear chargee, 

Sophy. If that’s the cafe, inftead of giving money, I'll thew youa 
way how to get money by parting with her, 

Myn. Which way, my dear little Tambkin, and duckling, and 
pilot fifh, and all the pretty things on land or water put together. 

Sophy. But won’t you, if you get a divorce, and marry me, begin 
to flight me, as you do this wife? 

Myn. Slight thee ; by this fnickerfneeing blade—» ~ 

Sophy, Pray don’t {wear, Mynheer. Here, Lettice ! 

Enter Let TICE. 

Lettice. Here I be, Madam. 4 jh 

Sophy. Pray tell Mynheer what you and I have done for ar 

tity 

Myn, Why would not that dear creature tell me herfelf, Letice? 

Lett. Becaufe I fancies fhe blufhes to own what a fuppreffion you 
have made on her heart, Mynheer. 

Myn. O Donder and Blaxen. 

Lett. (Peeps about.) But are we fafe, can nobody over-hear, 
thinks you? ‘ . 

Myn. Nobody. 

Lett. We have found out, that your wife is in love with.a young 
Englifhman, that came over laft winter, to learn the moft fafhionable 
flourith in fkaiting. ; : 

Mya. 1 with he would fkait away with her on his back, next win- 
ter, I would pay him handfomely for carriage. 

Lett. But I and my miftrefs watches her fo clofe, that we haye 
found out they are te meet this morning in her drefling-room, 

Mya. What to do, Lettice ? 

Lett. I guefles what, and you and a good witnefs fhall fee if you 
pleafes, with your own eyes ; then you may get a divorce, and re- 

i coyer, 
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cover two or three thonfand ducats of the Englifiman, for making a 
monfter of a Burgo-mafter. . : 

Myn. They don’t call cuckolds monfters in England now, Lettice, 
they are fo common. 

Lett. No, but they gives great damages, for all that ; an Englith 
jury will give a thoufand pounds for hornifyzing a taylor, and nine 
‘thoufand for hornifyzing a Lord, becaufe a Lord, if he happens ta 
prové 4 man, is equal to nine taylors. 3 

Myn. What a friend have I found in you, Mrs. Lettice, and what 
a treafure in my dear chargee; fuch a young head, fo full of brains, 
‘with fuch a fweet enchanting tongue, and fuch flefh and blood, and 
blue veins, O Donder and Blaxen! how happy fhall I be. 

Lett. What ftrange footerkins thefe Dutch-men are, now is this 
fellow cooking my miftrefs like a calf’s head, with tongue and brains 
“for fauce. [Aide 
SU RNR G 

Myn. Water Zouchee isa dith 
In the foremoft rank of fith : 
But no dith of fith or fleth, 
Be it e’er fo firm and freth, 
Be it e’er fo nice and rare, 
Can with Sophy’s fieth compare. 
[ Excunt. 

If the readers have any appetite for more of this Dutch dith, we 

mutt recommend them to apply to the vender of this curious piece 


of cookery. : 
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Art. XVII. Abfradl on the Mechanifin of the Motions of floating Bodies. 
By M. De la Croix, Commifjary General of the Marine, &c. Se. Ge. 


Tranflated from the French, publifbed by Admiral Knowles, and now 
reprinted, 4to, 28. Robfon, 


Of this work the tranflator fubfcribes the following recommenda- 
tion in an advertifement prefixed. 

** This little Treatife contains more knowledge in the art of fhip- 
building than any book hitherto’publifhed that I have met with: the 
“principles the author proceeds upon are juft and true; I have verified 
them by a. numberof experiments, and they agree exactly with the 
calculations he gives: but what proved moft fatisfaétory to me, was 
their anfwering perfectly well when put into practice, in feveral line 
of battle thips and frigates, that I built whilft I was in Ruffia, 

CHARLES KNOWLES, 

After fo direét and explicit a commendation of this work, from a 
¢ritic of fuch known abilities and experience, it might be deemed 
impertinent in us to add any thing, by way either of doubt or con- 
‘firmation. Indeed the fubjeét is io extremely complicated and cu- 
rious, that nothing but a matterly poffeffion of the theory of mecha- 
nics, joincd to confderable experience in the equilibrium of floating 
bedies, can enable the acuteft mathematician to decide. properly on 
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the fubject. “As the pamphlet is hence incapable of abftraét, we mutt 
refer the reader, who would form a competent idea of the author's 
fyitem, to the publication itfelf. A general notion, however, of its 
ingenuity may be gathered from the itriking comparifon, which the 
author draws between the mechanifm of the compounded motions 
ot floating bodies, and of thofe of the little figures, which we com- 
monly call Eguilibres. 

*« Let us take into confideration,” fays he, ‘‘ thofe {mall figures 
of wood or iyory which we commonly call eguilibres, fixed to inverted 
pyramids whofe vertex ferves them for a pivot; fo that being placed 
upon a ftand, they will affume an ereét pofition, or any other you 
pleafe, by means of a double counterpoife which hangs lower than 
the furface of their ftand. Hitherto they have been looked upon only 
as children’s toys, and confequently their mechanifin has been un- 
heeded by the geométricians, yet at this time of day they may be deemed 
not unworthy of their profoundeft fpeculations, upon account of the 
conformity there is between them, and the motions of floating bodies. 

** The little figure we are here confidering, has for its point of fuf- 
tentation, that point of the furface of its fland on which the vertex 
of its inverted pyramid bears; which point meets with, in its point 
of fuftentation, an obitacle which its tendency to the centre of the 
earth cannot furmount; the centre of gravity of the little figure, and 
all its appendages, however remote from it, are kept fufpended there- 
by ; confequently this muft be the point of fufpenfion of the figure. 

. *¢ That point of the capacity of a floating body which is immediately 
above its point of fuftentation, fuch as I have juft now determined, 
meets with an obftacle in that point of fuftentation which is likewife 
as infurmountable to its tendency towards the eafth’s centre, as is 
that which the vertex of the inverted pyramid of the little figure 
meets with in that point of the farface at the fland on which it bears. 
The centre of gravity of the floating body, together with all its con- 
nected appendages, at whatfoever diftances from the point immediately 
above its point of fuftentation, are thereby kept fufpended ; and con- 
fequently that point muft be the point of fulpenfion of the floating 
bod ‘ 


“e The parallel I have been drawing between the points of fuftentation 
and fufpention of the little figure propofed, and of the floating body, 
appears to me alike fimple andgevident And I may readily conclude 
from thence, that thofe two bedies are in their motions fubject to the 
very fame laws, The following reflections will put this matter be- 
yond all doubt, ‘ 

. ** When the propofed little figure inclines: 

«+ 1°. It has for a line of fuftentation, the parallel to the horizon 
which crofles the furface of the ftand, which paffes through its point 
of fuftentation, and which is alfo parallel to the length of the fide 
ou which it inclines. 

‘¢ 2°, It has for an axis of inclination the parallel to the horizon 
which paffies through its point of fufpenfion, and which bears all 
along upon its line of fuftentation. 

«3°, Itscentre of gravity, and all its other parts, during its incli- 
nation, defcribe arcs or portions of curves, which aré parallel to “tase 

va oe etd : other, 
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other, and have always their centre or focus in its axis of inclination, 
and whofe furfaces are perpendicular to that axis. 

‘¢ And asit isat liberty to incline on every one of its fides it may 
be confidered as having as many poflible lines of fuftentation, and 
axes of inclination, as we can conceive diameters in the two hori- + 
zontal citcles which would have its points of fuftentation and fufpen- » 
fion for their centres. ghd 

«« Whenit turns round upon itfelf, it has for an axis of fuch circular 
motion the perpendicular of its centre of fuftentation, and all its: 
parts deferibe arcs or fpirals whofe centre or focus is ever in'that per- 
pendicular, 

«¢ All thefe feveral determinations of jts lines of fuftentation, of the 
axis on which it moves, and of thofe arcs or portions of curves : 
which its parts defcribe during its different motions, are exaétly the: 
fame as I have affigned in my extract on the mechanifm of floating 
bodies, and they are confirmed by all poffible experiments. ; 

“« That this paraliel may appear the more evident, place a figure 
fimilar to the Ronis on a hollow bowl or difh: ballaft the dith in 
fuch fort that the ballafting may not fhift during its various motions ; 
and when it floats at freedom, and without motion, let'the pofition of 
the little figure it fuftains be ere&t: Laftly, let its centre be level with 
the furface of the water, and the common centre of gravity of itfelf, 
its ballaft and little figure below the plain of floatation, Place thefe 
two little figures, the former on its ftand, the latter upon ftill water, 
and leave them at freedom: then will you perceive them to fall into 
an ofcillatory motion continually decreafing, during which they wilt 
both preferve the fame point of fuftentation, and when it ceafes, they 
will reft upright. : 

‘© Twirl them round and their motion will be uniform. 

* Laftly, practife upon them the feveral operations fpecified in my 
extraét, of the leavers upon which the forces which are applied to 
floating bodies do: aét; of the motions which they imprefs:thereon ; 
of the augmentations or the diminutions which they produce in their 
gravity ; and you will find in all thefe cafes, that the mechanifms of 
their motions are regulated by the very fame Jaws.” 

In a country, where the art of thip-building is carried to greater per- 
feftion in practife than in any other, thetranflation of fach a traé as 
the prefent cannot fail to be acceptable; although it requires fome 
acquaintance with mathematies to comprehend and profit by it. 


Art. XVIII. ADefeription concerning fuch Mechanifm as will afford a nice 
or tue Menfuration of Time; together with fome Account of the At- 
tempts for the Difeovery of the Longitude by the Moon: As alfo an 
Account of the Difeovery of the Scale of Mufic.” By Fohn Harrifon, 
Inventor of the Time-Keeper for the Longitude at Sea. 8¥0. 3% 
fewed, pages 108. Jones, ~ 


During the courfe of our reviewing we have never been fo much at 

2 lofs to exercife our funétion, as we now are, to give an account of 
the pamphlet before us. It is, indeed, with fome concern we are 
obliged to declare it one of the moft unaccountable produétions we 
ever met with, Mr. Harrifon fets out thus: . ; 
‘ “Of 
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¢* Of the nature of a pendulum,.as primarily implying in itfelf; 
and fecondarily, as when, according to any particular manner {good 
or bad] in which it may be applied to the deaught of the wheels of 
@ clock, &c. é 

“¢ As firft, or rather as here at the firft, [viz. as without the taking 
any notice of the great or chief matter, viz. of what pertains to diffe-; 
rent vibrations, or rather, as more properly f{peaking, of what advan- 
tage pertains to, or accrues from the largenefs of a ction) the bare 
length of a pendulum can be no otherwife rightly confidered or ef- 
teemed, but as only to what it bears, or may [according to the com- 
mon application] bear in proportion to the length of the pallats, and 
4s together with fuch improper powers or c#rcumftances thereunto 
belonging, or may, as farther therednto belong ; i. e, in other words, 
{and as ftill in the firft place] to the equivalent diftance from its center 
of motion, to where the pallats, iaondtig to their conftruction, and as 
may, or will continually happen with their different ftates of the oil, as 
in the common way touch, or are applied to the wheel; nay, fome- 
times fome men, as being quite ignorant in what I am here about to 
fhew or fpeak of, and as when they are about to do fomething very 
extraordinary as they imagine, do render the matter as ftill Aa thaa 
fo, yea even by far; whenas the which, as my, good friend Mr. Gra- 
ham ordered the matter, [viz. in what are now called aftronomical 
locks, notwithftanding their being but fill, as an uncertain fort of 
regulators, or defective time-keepers] the pendulum, as with refpect 
to the length of the pailats, and as here in the firft place to be notified, 
being no mcrethan as about 14%'to 1, fo the which in effect is no bet- 
ter, or can in power [as even in this point the length] be no better, 
than as along pendulum rendered a fhort one. Andwhenas farther,” 
—but oug readers will excufe us if we tranfcribe no farther, ’ull they 
comprehend the above ; which we conceive they will not readily do, 
unlefs this extraordinary artift could impart to them a fufficienr por- 
tion of his peculiar mode of comprehenfion,—Let us try another 
page. ‘* But as notwithftanding, the learned art of the world 
{through Mr. Graham] is become fo ftupidly confident in the nonfenfe, 
as hardly to be perfuaded that any thing elfe can ever be better ; they 
indeed, [viz. the public] not having as yet [as I have] any experience 
to the contrary ; nor hitherto das right fteps been taken ever for them 
to have it; but they might ffill keep in the dark, or at leaf in a miit 
as they have done ; whenas, it has ever been furprifing to me, how 
fuch ftupidity could take place, and fpread itfelf in the world; for 
the firft time I faw Mr. Graham, and he fhewed it me, I thought, 
that either he muft be out of his fenfes, or | muft be fo!” 

Will not the reader here too be apt to exclaim, “Seither Mr. H. mutt 
be out of his fenfes or I muftbe fo.” Indeed, we are forry to fay, that 
every page of this performance bears marks Of incoherence and ab- 
furdity, fittle fhiort of the fymptoms of infanity. Mr. H, is doubtlefs a 
good mechanic, and merits the reward that has been paid to his inge- 
nuity; byt the extravagance of his felf-conceit and total want of ur- 
banity toward feveral of the firft mathematicians and mechanics * of 
the age, can be excufed only by the debility of fuperannuated dotage. 


@ Dr. Sm‘th, Mr. Ludlam, Mr Mafkeline, &c, 
es Had 
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“¢ Had it been poflible, fays he, that the Profeffors of Arts or 
Sciences at Cambridge or Oxford, as from their high Algebra, &c. * 
could have been ableto have difcovered or to have comprehended fuch 
mechanifm to have been in nature, as I am now, by the bleffing of God, 
matter of, viz. for time-keeping, and I to have been apprifed of it, 
[viz. of their knowing that] and ftill, or as notwithftanding,. to have 
come out of the country from where I did come, and as with a fcheme 
or defcription of finding the longitude by the moon, and as when the 
ufe of which mutt, and as even at the beft, or feldom opportunities ftand, 
or rather turn upon fuch tickle points or uncertainties as it muft dof, 
and of which the Profeffors muft hardly, or prefumptuoufly be faid to 
be ignorant ; what a fool of a fellow muft I then have been! yea even 
fo, as neither to have been heard to fpeak to Mr. Graham, Dor to 
any body elfe, viz. of any underftanding in the matter; but bow- 
ever, be it now as it will, if it fo pleafe Almighty God, to continue 
my life and health a little longey, they the profeffors is priefts} thall 
not hinder me of my pleafure, as from my laft drawing, viz. of 
bringing my watch.to a fecond in a fortnight, I fay I am refolved of 
this, though quite unfuitable to the ufage I have had. or was ever 
to expe&t from them; and whenas Dr. Bradley once fax! to me, [not 
but that I underitood the fame without his faying it] viz. that if time- 
keeping could be to ten feconds in a week, it would, as with refpect 
to the longitude, be much preferable to any other way or method. 
And fo, as I do not now mind the money, [as not having occafion fo 
ro do, and withal as being weary of that] the Devil may take tha 
priefs; for Dr. Bradley owned to me, that as otherwife in the mat- 


ter, there might be always error in the tables ; always error, viz. iny 


fome refpe& or other in the making or preparing an inflruments ala 
ways error in the obferving ; and always error from the refractions 
and as moreover owned, that as {till in the'whole, a little variation 
from the truth [and as without taking any notice of what was to 
come from the performance of a common watch, its fetting, &c.J 
might be of extremely ill confequence in the affair; and yet it feemed 
that, for the love of money, he could even have broke through all! 
And now the parfons ftill want to prefer fuch the fame method for 
the longitude, viz. fuch as will always be attended with very great 
difficulties and uncertainties, and betides the very troublefome. and 
tedious calculations, which muft as thereunto belong, and as wherein 
to be liable to miftake {, and confequently may fometimes or often- 
times, as from the whole, be attended with great damage; I fay; 
for the love of money, they the profeffors or priefis want to prefer 
this, above what may be done with eafe and pleafure, and with ptett 

great frequency to a great degree of exactnefs, [for if the love of 


* Not from divinity, by which they wear their gowns, for that wold but hardly 
have let them to have, or ever to have had any thing to do in the matter, iS 

+ And for which reafon Dr. Halley gave it over ; and as being pleafed that foch 
a thing as mine was [to a public good| IiKely to do, {or tobe brourht té bear] pros 
mifed to Mr. Graham, that, as in confequence’ thervof, he would attend thé Board 
ef Longitude, rain, fnow, or blow. 


t As was the cafe in one of the two obfervations, the which Mr Green could on! 
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be {weat at his 
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2 and through which miftake, 


as was proved fo to be from my watch} 
gures for fome hours, 
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money cannot be faid to be the cafe, they mutt be no better than as if 
out of their fenfes, for certainly parfons would never concern them- 
felves at fuch a rate, or in fuch a manner, if money was not at the 
bottom, }” 

But our readers muft have had enough of fuch incoherent raving ! 
It is, indeed, with the groffeft inconfiftency that Mr. H. tells us he 
does not now mind money, being weary of it; when the fole mo- 
tive, for this ebullition of abufe, appears to be, what he calls, 
‘¢ robbing the proprietor of half his wages,” viz. the not giving him 
twenty thoufand pounds for his clock, inftead of the ten thoufand’ 
that. were given hims At eighty years of age to be fo tenacious, on 
this head, fhews that amignorant layman may be as avaricious as the: 
moft learned prieft. Mr. H, ought to reft the more fatisfied with this 


bufinefs, asshowever fhort 10,0001. might be thought as a reward for 
a life {pent in the completion of his clock, the clock now completed 
will in all probability be never worth half that money to the public. 
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Art. XIX. 4 Defence of the Refolutions and Addrefs of the American 
Congrefs, in Reply to Taxation no Tyranny. By the Author of Regulus. 
Yo which are added, general Remarks on the leading Principles of 
that Work, as publifbed in the London Evening Poff of the 2d and 4th 
of May; and a foort Chain of DediAions from one clear Pofition of 
common Senfe and Experience. 8vo. 23. Williams. . 
The Author, of feveral occafional letters, in the news-papers, 

figned Regulus, hath here colle&ed together the principal arguments 

againft the fuppofed right of the Britith Parliament to tax America. 

It isa ridiculous pigce of Gafconade, he fays, to talk of aéts of par- 

liament binding either America or Ireland, if they can no otherwife 

be bound. Thefe parchment bonds are as eafily broken afunder, as 
the paper chain of deduétions before us.—We fhal] not encer into 
the particulars of this writer’s altercation with Dr. Johnfon; as the 

Doétor’s notions have been fufficiently controverted by other writers. 

Of the Author’s fhort chain of political deductions, we fhall give 

the copy at large, although there be not fo much novelty in the 

matter as peculiarity in the manner of them, 
** Power is derived from the people. 


“* The feveral portions of it ‘granted to different magiftrates for the - 


protection of the whole, conftitute government;. 

** Government ‘therefore is manifeitly a trait from the people. to 
thofe magiftrates. 

“* Confequently, it cannot be lawfully employed to the prejudice 
of thofe from whom it is delegated. 

“' Or if in the wickednets and wantonnefs of power, governments: 
fhould imagine themfelves the fource, which are only the artificial 
ftreams, and fhould ufurp upon the rights of the people, they are 
liable to account with their conftituents, for powers not their own. 

* For, it is clear, whatever degree of power may be delegated to 
magiftrates, according to the different modes of government, adopted 
by the people, that they. can never alienate, of finally part with the 
right of felf-prefervation and defence, which is the frit law of 
nature. 


Therefore 
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- « Therefore fo long as the felf-prefervation and defence is a na 
tural and unalienable right, no government can be fupreme or unac+ 
countable. For it is fo far from lefflening either the evil, or- the 
crime, to be opprefied by eftablithed government, that it very much 
enhances both. : ’ 

‘* Since common fenfe will teach us, that it is the greateft of alt 
civil violence and outrage, for government to deftroy thofe péerfonal 
rights, which it was inftituted to give greater fecurity to. 

«< When therefore the only rational end of government is annulled, 
the proteétion of all civil and facred rights, its authority falls to the 
ground, and fubjects are abfolved from obedience. Since no one 
can be bound by violated compaéts, nor can: any law, but that of 
neceflity, compel a man to furrender to tyranny, what government 
had {worn to defend, If I entruft another with arms, and pay him 
for my defence, and he treacheroufly turns them sgainft me, it is 
my right and duty, by any means of force or ftratagem, to recover 
the power thus abufed to my prejudice. 

“© And this refitlance to’ ufurpation is not rebellion, as Tory flaves 
would perfuade us, but ajuft, virtuous, and honourable felf-defence, 
as well as a patriotic defence of the public. 

“ Rebellion is a-hoftile attack upon government lawfully admi-+ 
niftered ; and its criminality is not fo much in ftriking at the dele- 
gated msneeity of one or many magillrates, as attempting to. fubvert 
the rights and eftablifhed order and happinefs of the community, 
which gave the original fanction of their authority. 

“ Therefore the greateft and moft unpardonable of aH treafons, or-re~’ 
Bellions, is that of government itfelf againff the community ; from whofe 
inherent fource of power, aod for whofe prefervation, it was inftitated. . 
and eftablithed. 

** Upon which clear principle it follows, that a ding under this 
predicament in a free ftate, is a greater rebel and traitor to the realm, 
than any individual can be againit him. 

“ Becaufe bis treafen is againft the majefty of the whole people, and 
thofe original rights and powers from God only; whereas that of his 
fubjects is only againft a deputed power, even when lawfully em- 
ployed : but if the crowz itfelf thouldsbe in a fate of rebellion againit 
the Jaws and nation, by endeavouring to fubvert the Sormer, and en- 
fave the latter, rofftance is then {o far from being criminal, that it 
becomes an gored: ian 

“* Unlefs, according to the Tory creed, we could fuppofe th 
made for kings, and ees kings/for, as well as dy the onaglien 9-0 
fition which common fenfe reprobates, equally, for its fottith able 
dity, and flavifh infamy. 4 ; 

_** And although the old doétrine of a divine right, which held 
bigots of a monkifh age in-fetters of brafs, be given up for another 
fraud of a Jefs pious, but moré plaufible nature, . the fupremacy of 
parliament, it matters not a ruth to confiderate men, whether the 
crown be made abfolute by religious prejudices, or the cant and quibble 
of law; by achurch, or parliamentary juggle; by the papal in- 
folence of a Laud, or the infidious treachery of a Mansfeld.” 


ArT. 
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we ih, ek > eS a eS 
Arr. XX. The Interefts of Truth and Virtue, invariably purfued 

Providence in the Permiffion of Error and Vice. A rid jae 

at Bafiagfloke, Fune 8, 1775, at the Viftation of the Rev. Dr. Bal» 

guy, Arch-Deacon of Winchefer. By Fohn Duncan, D. D. Reétor 
of South Warmberough, Hants. 6d. T. Cadell. 

** Whence cometh evil ?” hath been a queftion that hath puzzled 
the wife of all ages, and will puzzle the foolith forever. ‘There is 
undoubtedly much difficulty in framing an unexceptionable an{wer. 
The ingenious Dr. Duncan, author of a poetical effay on happineds, 
hath here attempted, neverthelefs, to give fuch a one as, he modeftly 
prefumes, will be fatisfactory at leaft to believers in the gofpel. 

*¢ IT dare not prefume, fays he, within the modern compafs of a 
fermon, to have done complete juftice to an argument, purpofing to 
eftablifh a vindication of the conduct of Divine Providence upon thefe 
two important, but far from obvious poficions—Firft,——That the 
great intent of Providence, in permitting the perpetration of the moft 
atrocious crimes in this life, is the inftruétion it conveys to the heirs 
of a better life than this.—-Secondly,——That the temporary admiffion 
of the pernicious falfhood is as conftantly made fubfervient to the 
permanent interefts of truth. Much lefs can I imagine this argu- 
ment, founded upon premiffes, that may be thought to wear a quef- 
tionable afpeét at firtt fight, will appear to every reader, what d de-« 
clare it does to myfelf,) a fatisfactory, though not abfolute folution 
of a difficulty, generally accounted utterly inexplicable. Its evi- 
dence, addreffed to the underftanding, through the experienced feelings 
of the heart alone, will be flighted of courfe by the profane railer at 
the difpenfations of Providence ; whofe murmurings are commonly 
the voice of dulnefs prompted by depraved affections. Its ufe and 
propriety will however be confefied, if it shall prove the means of 
indicating an unheeded fource of confolation to one fincere adorer of 
the fapremely beneficent Creator, and wife difpofer of all things” 

The fermon itfelf is a fenfidle, pious, and argumentative diicourfe 
from Matthew xviii. 7, ‘* It muft needs be that offences come.” 
The denunciation of the latter part of the verfe is omitted, perhaps 
as apparently militating too much againft the former. 


Art. XXI. A Difertation on the Demoniacs in the Goel. 8v0. 1% 
paving: 


This diflertation, which, its author tells us, is one of many that 
in due time may fee the light, appears to have been dragged from 
obfcurity by Mr. Farmer's late ingenious effay on the fame fubject *. 
The author vindicates the common interpretation of daporss and 
dasona, and conceives that there are numerous demons and fpirits 
of the air agreeable to the notions of the poet. 

ilions of ipiritual creatures walk the earth. 
Unfeen, both when we wake, and when we fleep, 

Thefe he thinks capable of doing much to the fouls and bodies of 
men, unlefs reftrained by the good providence of God, In fupport 
* See Londen Review for January. 

Vor, Il, N. of 
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of this opipion he = a number of refpectable autlo ities, and 
propoles fome threwd objections to the contrary dottrine 5 as that we 
can give no other rational explication ot the malig nity and invete» 
racy of certain difeafes ; that our Saviour and his diiciples reprefent 
the démoniacs as perfons actually poffeffed, fo that the paflages® in 
which they are thus reprefented are ee on the notion of their 
being mere lunattes; that it is inconceivable how mere madmen fhould 


know the perfon and character of Chrift better than the byttanders, 
who were in their fenfes, &c.—As it is hinted, however, that the 
public are to be favoured with our author’s further obfervations on 
the fubject, we fhall for the prefent defer a more particular examin- 
ation of the prefent: remarking in the mean time that the author ads 
vances his opinion in the fpirit of moderation and modeity. 


Axt. XXIL. Remarks upon the critical Parts of a Pamphlet lately 
publifoed, intitled, Letters to the Rev. Dr. Benjamin Kennicott, by Mr. 
“L’Abbé ***, By George Sheldon, M. A. V'car of Edwardftor, 
Suffolk, and formerly of Lrinity College, Cambridge. Bvo. 15, 64, 
Cadell. : 
Anfwer a fool according to his folly, left he be wife in bis own conceit. 

This pamphlet ab ove, u/que ad mala, from its motto, to its cons 
clufion, Tesitbn a heat and vengeance, very unbecoming the facred 
peace-making order. The author feems to have followed his motto 
too ftrictly, ** Anfwer a fool according to his fully ;”” for, he hath 
even exceeded Mr. Abbé in the folly of railing. It had been better} 
perhaps, to have followed the oppofite proverb, “* Amfiver not a fool 
according to his folly.” Catching the rage of Mr: Abbe, withoot 
his wit, Mr. Sheldon returneth abufe for raillery, and throweth fireé 
brands for fquibs and crackers. At the fame time alfo, that he cen- 
fures Mr. l’Abbé as ignorant of Hebrew, he gives proof that he if 
rot a greater proficient in that language himielf. Our author's 
reafoning in his very firft fection appears to be altogether incon- 
gruent, when he allows (p. 1, 2.) that Dr. Keunicott and others do 
not think the variations of the Hebrew manufcripts to have ‘any 
cancers with faith and practice, yet fays, before the Doétor’s colla- 
tion the church was not affiured of the authenticity of the prefent 
text, But furely if the truth of the text be fo grofsly uncertain, as 
Dr. Kennicott and this writer fuppofe it, the inference is but too eafy, 
* fo may have been the faith and pra@tice of chriftians for more thatr 
feventeen hundred years paft, and will remain {o till hisedition fhall 
come forth ;” which, to the no fmall danger of his fubferibers” fouls, 
may. be years to come: fome have died in ignorance already, and 
many more in all probability will. If it be ‘poilible to reétify fome 
fuppofed and unimportant miftakes, or various readings, by bringing 
them.to a ftandard, this it may be granted might plenke and fatisfy 
the critick, yet not inform and more eftablith in the truth the 
common man, nor be of eminent fervice to the caufe of religion, 
but if after all, it thould not be pofible to afcertain the original and 
true reading, then Mr. L’Abbe’s quéftion will remain ‘in its full 
force, ** If the articles of the Chriftian faith are fecured to us in 
the prefent text, to what purpofe is it to wouble the church with cor- 
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retions and innovations, which are no ways ferviceable to religion ?”” 
And we may add, Dr. Kennicott and his abettors will have made a 
very unjufifiable outcry againft the prefent Hebrew printed copy. 

Mr. Sheldon’s {kill in Hebrew appears not to be very deep, when 
he fays (p. 33.) that 3% fignifies in pure Hebrew princeps, and that 
#37) is its plural; whereas 35 in pure Hebrew, ufually fignifies 
many, great, mighty, and with the affix 9 it is feldom or never plural, 
becaule this affix may be either the pronoun my, or a mere ter- 
mination like 939 and many other nouns, which is retained even in 
the genitive fingular, as, E]TIMIN "IN: fee Gen. 4. 20. 9. 18. 
Joth. 24. 2. and if 3" be made plural, it muft be with the ad- 
dition of fy), the fame as IQR, or by the addition of E59, both 
fignifying many, the former of the feminine, and the latter. mafcu- 
line gender. Though indeed 9% be found once, Jer. 39. 13. 
plural in rezimine or conftruétion, yet this doth not invalidate Mr. 
L’Abbe’s affertion, that 7% is Rabbinical Hebrew, or rather Sy- 
riack, Radhi, conftantly ufed in the New Teftament, ‘* which being 
interpreted, fignifies mafter.” 

Again p. 37. Mr. Sheldon would reje& the opinion of Mr. 
L’Abbé, with refpec to the force of certain letters ufed paragogi- 
cally, “ becaufe none of the grammarians had fuch an opinion.” 
‘Herein he i$ miftaken; for there is extant a very curious grammar 
in Portuguefe, which treats largely on the ufe and force of the pa- 
ragogick, otherwile called hemantick, letters. Befides, this is in- 
fufficient reafoning, to fay a dogtrine or opinion is good or not good, 
becaufe new. He might as well fay, that no improvement mutt’ be 
attempted, nor can be proper, becaufe unknown to our anceftors. 
The queition ought to be, whether the obfervation of Mr. L’Abbe 
is well grounded, which indeed it feems to be by a conftant prac- 
tice in the language. | 

P. 49. He afks with refpe& to the infertion of the ‘word Samfon, 
«* But was be lefs alone in the next verfe?” Surely prejudice hath 
blinded his eyes not to’ fee a difference in the beginning of verfe 11. 
where Samfon is neceffatily mentioned, though not in the immediate 
anfwer, where ‘its tepétition would have Béen redundant, but in 
verfe 1z. where there is an interruption of difcourfe between the 

rfons prefent and him, itwas of ufe to’'mention his name in the 
anfwer. The fame anfwer may be given to what he fays, p. 53. 
on Pw. Methinks we hear the reader cry, it is time to have done : 
Alas! an 9, fy, or 9, apparently redundant or deficient, thefe are fach 
trifles, that it is a fhame for Criticifm to watte its art and ftrength in 
obferving upon tiem. Pity but Dr. Kennicott, had made lefs rout 
about various readings and his propofed emendations, or rewarded his 
afiftant more aniply ; for then perhaps Mr. L’Abbé would have fpared 
his farcafm, Mr. Sheldon his ‘abofe, and mankind have been juf as 
wife and good without as with the writings of either. - 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Aer, XXUI. Phe pernicious Effeas of Religions Contentions and Bigotry, 
exemplified in a feries of undoubted Fads, almoft unparalleled in the Dif= 


feaijng Annals, which have lately happened relasive to that Church and 
Nz Gongregation 





392 A Letter to Mr. Sansy: 

Congregation at Northampton, who, for many years, wert under the 

Care of the late learned and worthy Dr. Doddridge. By a Member 

of the Congregation. With a Preface, by the Rev. Mr. Hextal. 4n0. 

1s. Dicey, Northampton. Buckland, London. 
1 Cor. xiii. 2. And have no love, I am nothing. 
Rom. xvi. 17. Mark them which caufe Divifions, and avoid them, 

‘* Tanta religio potuit fuadere nalorum !” It is with concern both 
for the honour and intereits of religion, that we at any time find a 
congregation af chriftians, whofe union fhould be that of peace and 
brotherly love, breaking thofe bonds afunder, and affailing each 
other with the virulence of hatred, malice, and all apcharieabionghh. 
Yet this feems to have beep the cafe with the difunited church and 
congregation of the late Dr. Doddridge at Northampton. The be» 
haviour, indeed, of one party toward their aged and infirm paftor 
not only merits the epithet of unchriflian, but even inhuman ; and we 
are not a Jittle furprifed to learn that, after having been highly cen- 
fured by the principal diffenting minifters in London, it be 
afterwards rather countenanced than difcouraged. If, as it is hinted, 
the faid ancient paftor hath abated in the fervour of his Orthodoxy, 
he may merit the fpiritual admonition and perhaps the cenfure of his 
minifterial brethren ; but we cannot approve of any di eX. 

dient to get him difmiffed from his paftoral charge, or to fubje 

im to the worldly difficulties apd inconveniences attending fuch a 
difmiifion. 


Arr. XXIV. An pe into the Rife and Eftablifoment of the Rayat 
Ce 


Academy of Arts, By R. Strange *. 

Mr. Strange arraigns, in this enquiry, the conduét and behaviour 
of the diseétors of the Royal Academy, in a variety of inftances, 
refpecting the government of that inftitution ; xemetiog shane 
that their Jaws and regulations, with even their favorite exhibitions, 
are ill judged and detrimental to the arts. As what he advances on 
this fubjeét, however, appears to flow in a great meafure from te- 
fentment, fome allowance muft be made for mi congeption and mifre- 
prefentation. Indeed the moft ftriking part of this publication js 
the letter to the Earl of Bute, prefixed to it; in which Mr, Strange 
relates a long ftory about his being injured in his profeffion by rivat 
artifts; particularly by Mr. Dalton ; whom he charges with having. 
-improperly made ufe of his Majefty’s name, to circamvent him in pro- 
curing drawings from capital pictures in Italy, As it is impoffible 
for us to judge of a matter, which depends fo much on the proper 
flating of fatts; we can only exprefs our concern that men who 
ought to be infpired only with a generous emulation to excel others 
in a fair and honourable rivalthip, fhould ftoop to the pitiful expe- 
«dient of preventing their progrefs, im order to take an unfair advane 

tage of fuch prevention. 


Agr. XXV. A Letter to MA Shaxy, Surgeon, in Effex-ftreet. Occafioned 
by his very fingular Condad inthe Profecution of Mifs Butterfield, 
who was tried at the Affimes at Croydon, Aug. 19, 1775, fot possor- 


* Aynongced ip ous Review fox May. 
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- ing the late William Scapuen, Eq. Woodcot Lodge, in the County 
of Surrey, and honourably pore vo. 15. Keane 
An expoftulation with Mr. Sanxy, refpeéting the part he took ia 

the late affair of Mifs Butterfield; in which his conduct and motives 
are reprefented in the worft light. It affords, however, no new in- 
formation, and is evidently one of thofe impofitions, which our catch- 
penny publithers are, on every popular occafion, fo ready to obtrads 
on the public, 





—— 


BOOKS and PAMPHLET S, 


Publithed this Month, of which a more particular account 

is deferred. 

Art, 26. The Mercantile Lovers. 4 Dramatic Satire. Performed 
at the Theatre Royal at York. With Alterations by George Wallis, 
1s. 6d. Johnfon. 

Art, 27. A difclofure of the Cireumftances of the Death of Mr, 

' Scawen, 6d. Whitaker. © 

Art. 28. dn Explanation of the Lord’s Prayer, and of the Creed. 
6d. Sewell. 

Art. 29, The Cafe of the Dutchefs of King/ton. 1s. Wheble. 

Axt. 30. 4 Brief Extraé; or, Summary of important Arguments 
advanced by fome late diftinguifhed Writers, in Support ¢ the 
Supremacy of the Britifo Legiflature, and their Right to Tax 
the Americans. By a Liveryman, 1s. Wilkie. 

Arr, 31. A Memoir, entitled Drainage and Navigation but. one 
united Work; and an Outfall to Deep Water, the firft Step to it. 
Addreffid to the Corporation of Lynn-Regis and Bedford Level. 
By T. Pownall, Ejg. M.P. 1s. Almon. ; 

Art. 32. ASermon on the Prefent Situation of American Affairs. 
Preached in Chrift Church, ji 235 1775» at the Reque/t of the 
Officers of the Third Battalion of the City of Philadelphia, and 
Diftri of Southwark. By William Smith, D.D. Provoft of the 
College, in that City. Philadelphia, printed.—London, f¢- 
printed, 6d. Dilly, 
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TO THE LONDON REVIEWERS. 
GENTLEMEN, ‘ aah Aug. 20, 1775+ 
Although I doubt not but Mr. Seton will himfelf make good the 
charge brought againt you, of having joined hands with Dr. Prieftley, 
in mutually advancing a propofition tending to eradicate that fenti- 
meat of all mankind, that man is a being uaturally immortal; yet I 
cannot myfelf refrain from ay you on the fame fubject, fo 
ch 


city, morality, and religion, 


injurious to the great cafe of focial 
as 


3 
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as the teriet you advance, to me appears, At the fame timé¢] am con. 
vinced you fee it not in fo odious a light, if, on other oceafions, the 
public receives your real fentiments; for you have ditherte always 
ftood forth warm friends in the caufe of religion, natural and revealed; 
—-'* The truth, you fay, (by the bye with greater propriety of ex- 
prefiion, you fhould have faid 2etion) you mean to countenance is, 
that max hath uo hope of furviving the grave, asa moral agent, but 
what is founded on revelation,”’——This, gentlemen, you en an 
important fruth; you think likewife, that your propofition thus 
worded, differs from that of Dr. P. ** that the whole man becomes ex 
tin at death; and shat we have no hope of furviving the grave; but 
avhat is derived from the [cheme of revelation.” Now, either you all 

mean the fame thing, i.e. that man -waturally hath nothing to ex 
beyond the grave, or elfe you will have it believed, that Dr, P. really 
thinks the whole man ad/elutely becomes extinét at death,—In juttice 
to the Dr.’s reputation 1 am bound to declare, that fuch is not. his 
fentiment. He means to affert, that as to him, the whele man ap- 
pears of fome sxiform compofition, and that compotition confequently 
material ; it direétly follows, that at the diffolution of the compofitum, 
the wale man mult fall to pieces, unlefs a fupertor power interfere, 
and by a pre-ordained feheme preferve and perpetuate his exittence’; 
therefore that man is not phy/ically indeftructible, and therefore ‘not 
phyfically immortal. This he hath himfelf futhciently exprefled in 
terms neither inaccurate nor fallacious, Is not this alfo, gentlemen, 
the ¢ruth you mean to countenance? or, perhaps, the difference may 
be, that he confiders man in general; you, as a moral agent only. 
You affert then, that revelation alone can extend our views beyond the 
grave: at that fad term all human inveftigation {tops ; there the weary 
traveller fits down, comfortlefs and forlorn; and there, fay you, the 
virtuous man of every age or nation, on whom the light from heaven 
bath not Jbone, furrenders every with ; for how can he hope for that, 
which his reafon tells him muft not be? a7 

my “© Yet, tell me : 
*«-Whence this pleafing hope, this fond defire, 

*¢ This longing after immortality ?” ’ ; 
Such a doétrine, you prefume, is neither hurtful to the caufe of 
morality, nor mjurious to that of religion. How fariit is calculated 
to produce fuch banetul effects I will not at prefent infift on; but 
this [ mutt fay, that if it be true, natural religion becomes a bafelefs 
fabrick. And, by what arguinents to the unbeliever will you ens 
force the practice of his moral law, if you tell him he hath nothing 
te look for after death, and that the fame will be the fate of the 
vicious and the virtuous man. Natural religion and its morality 
ceafing, on what foundation, think you, is now to reft the religion 
_ of Cam and its moral inftitutes.—In dire&t oppofition, therefore, 
both to your and Dr. P.’s affertion, I dare ehgage my word to the 
public, frridly 10 demonfirate by pure philojophy alone, that the foul 
of man is naturally indeftrudible, and that the whole man, as a moral 
agent, mult furvive the grave, if theré be a God, on Whom he de- 
pends.—Give ine leave, gentlemen, to afk you a queftiog : have you 
ever read the Religion of Nature delincated, and if fo, what think ape 
6 
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of it, particularly of thofe parts, wherein the author treats of the 
immateriality and immortality of the foal of man ? His reafoning hath 
hitherto: been thought to carry with it the force of demonffration ; yet, 
as he himfelf declares, “ his bufinefs was only to thew, whiat a hea 
then philofopher, ewvthoxt any other help, and almoft dotoddexros, 
may be fuppofed to think.” - He even dares affert that he has brought 
his argument ‘to this undeniable iffue ; that, “ if the /eul of man is 
not immortal, either there is x God, upon whom we depend; of he 
is an wureafonable being; or there never has been any man, whofe 
faffering -in - this wand have exceeded his enjoyments, without his 
being the caufe of it himfelf. But furely xo oxe of théfe three things 
can be faid.” Such were the fentiments of this great man. If how- 
ever you ate ftill inclined to think favourably of the doctrine you 
have advanced, it will now become you either to reply explicitly té 
my difficulties, and ftefute- Mr. Wollaiton’s reafoning, or elfé offet 
fome further arguments in fapport of yourlelves and Dr. Prieftley, 
lam, gentlemen, your, &c. oe - ' Jj. BeeN, 

#,,* For the reafons alledged in our account of Dr. Prieftley’s Effays, we beg to 
be excufed for the prefent, from entering into this interefting dipaes and that {tilt 


the moft earneitly, as we have had’ fent vs a lohg and laboured defence of thé 
patiage that appeared fo excéptionable’ to Mr. Seton, intended to have been printed, 
ia a pamphlet, by itfelf, had por the author [either the Dodtor himfelf or fome able 
friend] jultly conceived fo good an opiwign of our candour, as to think we thould 
afford a place for it in our Review ; which we purpofe to do in our next number. 


To’ Dr. ‘KH NR IC K 


ee ae 
In your Review of Mr. Toplady’s Scheme of Chrifian. Neceffty. 
you charatterize.that gentleman as an orthodox divine. _ And here, 
left your intention fhould be miftaken,. once for all, you give us, in 
a note, your idea’ and definition of the appellation of orthodox 3— 
though notwithftanding this precaution, much: is left for conjecture; 
A fpell at rival Reviewers muft be pafied over, and each be cane 
fidered as lawful game to the other, though a London Reviewer 
feems herein to copy thé manners of a London porter, who does not 
roar aloud his ‘* dy your leave,” until he has firit. jo@led the bead 
paffenger into the kennel. ° ‘3 at aca: : 
«© When we apply it, (orthodox) fay you, we mean .it ferioufly as 
« the higheft encomium we can beftow on a minifter of the gofpel.”” 
So vague then is the meaning of the word, as tobe indifcriminatély 
ufed éither int jeft or earneft ;‘ either as a term of ridicule and contempt, 
or as the bighcf encomium. And all this at the. pleafure of, the 
writer, and thus it becomes 4 «word of exceeding good command. tea 
But of ‘this curious note, it muft be further noted, that there 1s no 
declaration, on the part of the Reviewers, which difcovers or refpetts 
the #ef of their orthodoxy ;—the Gofpel of Chrift and words ‘of 
human device are fometimes raifed to an equal’duthority, andthat 
too, in focieties which call themfelves Chriftians ;—fomerinies, Pade? 
hac opprobria, the traditions and explications of men are elevated 

above the written word of the infallible God. 
Befides this confufion in refpeé to the teft or criterion of orthodoxy, 
much remains in reference to the place where fuch Goma 
tinclion 
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tinction is ufed or given. What is orthodoxy in England is intiovas 
tion and hertfy in Scotland, and if in Great Britatin, one definition 
of orthodoxy will not pafs current, much more diftant and difcordant 
are the conftituent parts of orthodoxy with the Proteftants.at lar 
and the Papitts ;—with the Jews and the Chriftians, and all of them 
with the followers of Mahomet, and the Gentoo Indians. 

Since then you have made a voluntary declaration of your ortho- 
doxy,—do not ftop fhort of giving ample fatisfaction to fome of your 
readers, who neverthelefs entertain fome doubts in regard to the 
touchftone by which you would with to have your future attachment 
to orthodoxy tried. 

And if the London Reviewers would take a hint froty one who is 
in no wife inclined to be their enemy, but who at the fame time. ens 
tertains fome fufpicions of their being grappled by prejudice or ine 
tereft to an eftablifhed fyftem of faith and dottrine,—he would ear. 
neftl y exhort them not to trample on that liberty wherewith Chrift 
hath left all men free,—but to remember that the Chriftian Difpenfa- 
tion was preached to rational creatures,—to the unlearned as well as 
learned, without ctaft or fubtility; and to rentember alfo the cha- 
raéteriftic of a true and confiftent Proteftant is to prote? againft 
every corruption of, or addition to the Gofpel of Chrift, dal the 
Lording it over God’s heritage; and further, like the Bereaus of old, 
to enquire whether things are fo or no, 

ewark, Iam, Sir, 

Aug. 4. 1775» Your’s, &c. 

A Chriftian and a Protefant. 


“#,% fn reply"to this correfpondent, the Editor anfwers : Firf, that it is unfair 
to addrefs him as the author of any particular article in the Review, on the mesé 
prefumption of his writing it: Secondly, to thew that the Reviewers mean no evafion, - 
they anfwer, that the touchftone, by which they would have their future attach- 
ment to orthodoxy tried, is neither the Alcoran nor the Whedam ; but the Holy 
Scriptures of the Old and New Teftament; profefiing, at the fame ‘time, that they 
are not fo felf-conceited as to think, with fome of our new-fangled reformers, that 
nobody can interpret the feriptures but themfelves, or that former reformers were 
not as well qualified to judge of the authenticity, as well as the meaning, of the writ- 
ten word of God as any of the prom This correfpondent tiyles himfelf a prose/ftant ; 
but his taking upon him the oifice of a father confeffor, looks a little like a papift. 


Lucinda Lively is fo Viable to vary her opinions, that we are 
induced to give her another month’s time to recollect herfelf, and 
favour us with the Jaft alterations and corrections of her letter ; which 
fhall then find room. 

If our correfpondent,. Rufficus non Rudis, would make the proper 
allowance for the expedition with which this work is neceflarily 


—— for, and paifes rary the prefs, he would be as ready to 
orgive the little inaccuracies he mentions, as he is obliging to point 
them out tous. He will be pleafed to addrefs his future tavours te 
the Editor; to be left at the Publiflies’s. 





